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PREFACE 


I drew it from its china tomb ;— 
It came out feebly scented 

With some thin ghost of past perfume 
That dust and days had lent it. 


An old, old letter,—folded still ! 
To read with due composure, 

I sought the sun-lit window-sill, 
Above the grey enclosure. 


So Austin Dobson introduces an old “ dead ” 
love-letter which he makes live again for us, 
and so I have sought in this little book to 
make live again an old first-century letter 
which, I fear, is far more dead to-day for many 
people than any love-letter could ever be. 
Paul wrote for the Corinthians of his day, not 
for us; he did not pause to annotate his 
allusions ; he wrote with a full heart to meet 
a particular situation ; we may say to him: 


You had no thought or presage 
Into what keeping you dismissed 
Your simple old-world message ! 


A reverent one. Though we to-day 
Distrust beliefs and powers, 

The artless, ageless things you say 
Are fresh as May’s own flowers. 


We find on careful inspection that under 


an old-world dress Paul is dealing with very 
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modern problems; we have our theosophists 
and superior people; we have our problems 
of compromise with the world, of Church 
organisation, of asceticism and of divorce; 
“‘ evangelicalism,”’ ‘‘ sacramentalism,” “ ration- 
alism ’’ and a Woman’s Movement we know, 
and so did Paul; these were burning problems 
in his day. Paul had little time to write 
elaborate treatises, musco contingens cuncta 
lepore; he wrote in the heat of the moment 
and in the common speech of his day ; I make 
therefore no apology for interpreting him in 
the common speech of ours. 

My exposition makes no claim to originality, 
much less to finality ; I have merely sought to 
pass on to others that which I have myself 
learnt from the masters. But the masters are 
by no means unanimous in their interpretation 
of various not unimportant passages in this 
letter, and I have had to make up my own 
mind and decide between them; but I am not 
impressed with the infallibility of my judgment, 
and I reserve to myself the right to change 
my opinion under influence of further light! I 
had the singular advantage of studying a large 
part of this letter with my old teacher, Dr 
Moffatt, in his Mansfield days; my debt to 
him throughout is very great; the detailed 
acknowledgment of every phrase or reminis- 
cence from his published translation and from 
my old lecture notes would be distracting to 
the reader if it were possible for me; I must 
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eontent myself with this general acknowledg- 
ment. To his successor at Mansfield, my col- 
league and friend, the Rev. C. H. Dodd, M.A., 
to whose book, ‘The Meaning of Paul for 
To-day,” I would commend all readers, I am 
indebted for reading my proofs and making 
many suggestions. I can make no claim to 
have read all the vast literature that is relevant 
to the subject; my debts however are many 
and various, and in several instances I have 
given references to larger works. 

This MS. was prepared a few years ago at 
the request of the Student Christian Movement, 
but for various reasons was not published then. 
At the renewed request of the Movement I 
have revised my work as best I can, but I have 
only been able to give to the revision such 
time as could be snatched from other work, 
and I send forth this book with a keen sense 
of its limitations. 

Austin Dobson commends the study of the 
old love-letter as a pleasant way of escape 
from the troubles of the present: I venture to 
commend the study of this letter of Paul’s as 
a means to enable us to mend the troubles of 
the present. 


‘“‘ The time is out of joint.” Who will 
May strive to make it better ; 

For me, this warm old window-sill, 
And this old dusty letter. 


MANSFIELD CoLLEGE, OxFORD 
June 1920 
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PROLOGUE 


ADDRESSED ESPECIALLY TO MEMBERS 
OF THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


My friend, Mr Hugh Martin, tells me that this 
book is likely to be used for Bible Study Circles 
or group-discussions, and he therefore threatens 
to add a syllabus of conundrums or “‘ outline 
studies’ or some other such disfigurement 
which, as I abhor such things in another’s book, 
I cannot willingly see inflicted upon others in 
my own. To forestall and prevent him in 
this design, I am writing you a prologue to 
indicate some of the problems upon which 
this letter may be expected to throw some 
light. May I suggest that your first task in 
connection with these questions is to ask what 
Paul would have said about them, and your 
second whether what Paul would have said 
commends itself to your conscience ? We are 
not at liberty to regard Paul’s thoughts as 
binding upon us, but to his opinions we owe 
the most serious and reverent attention. 

After studying the first chapter you might 
well consider: whether it is easier to believe 
in Christianity if you are clever or if you are 


stupid ? Why did Paul refuse to be a “ popular 
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preacher,” what is the matter with popular 
preaching ? If you saw a quite genuine miracle, 
would it help your religious faith? Do you 
think you can discover God if you go on 
arguing long enough? What are the real 
credentials which Christianity offers? Is re- 
ligion friendship, and, if so, what is the 
place of theology and ritual in friendship ? 
What would Paul say about “our unhappy 
divisions ” ? 

The second chapter raises the following 
questions : does God inflict suffering and death 
upon people to punish them for their sin? 
Can you effectively bless or curse people by 
prayer? Is the Christian life a sacrifice or 
a ‘‘festival of joy”? Ought Christians not 
to go to law with one another? Did Christ 
resist evil, and, if so, how? Ought the basis 
of membership in a Christian Union to be 
theological or moral or both? Ought there 
to be a moral difference between those inside 
and those outside a Christian Union ? What 
business methods would provoke Paul’s charge 
of “slanderer ” and “ extortioner ” ? 

The study of the third chapter may cast light 
upon these problems: if you knew that the end 
of the world might be expected in the next five 
years, what difference would it make to your 
ordinary life: would you go down without 
taking a degree, would you break off your en- 
gagement, or would you get married at once ? 
Ought religious people to be constantly breaking 
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down in health? Was Christ an ascetic ? 
What is the Christian idea of marriage ? 

After reading Chapter IV. you will no doubt 
compose a letter to your friend in China; 
when that is posted, you should apply the 
principles of Christian freedom and Christian 
love to teetotalism, Sunday golf, theatres and 
a shilling sweep on the Derby. You should 
then enquire whether, as a Christian, you can 
safely go to any entertainment, accept any 
invitation to supper, and get any book out of 
the Public Library. 

The fifth chapter will probably lead you to 
ask: What is the difference between reverence 
and superstition? Is Christ present in a 
“ special’? way at the Communion Service, 
and, if so, in what “special”? way? If what 
matters in our religion is our personal attitude 
to Christ, why have a Communion Service at 
all? What are we to say about “inter- 
communion ’’? Under modern conditions 
what corresponds best to Paul’s idea of the 
Communion Service—High Mass, a Church 
social, Low Mass, family prayers round the 
breakfast table, or what ? 

Chapter VI. seems to raise these questions :— 
What is the difference between the psychic 
and the spiritual? How far is Christianity 
a matter of feelings ? What is the difference 
between love and sentiment ? Have modern 
churches anything to learn from the conduct 
of public worship at Corinth ? Which do you 
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admire more, the “saint” with his ecstasies 
or the kind and common-place district visitor ? 
What is the connection between Christianity 
and good manners? What ought to be the 
function of women in the Church ? 

Chapter VII. If it were discovered that 
Joseph of Arimathza had hidden Christ’s body 
and that ‘“‘ the Resurrection ’”’ is a delusion, 
would it shake your religious faith? Was 
the resurrection of Christ like the resurrection 
of Lazarus (John xi.)? Do you find Paul’s 
argument about the resurrection body con- 
vincing ? What is the difference between the 
resurrection - appearances and ghost stories ? 
Are our funeral services really Christian ? 
If Jesus is alive, what difference does it make 
to us ? 

Chapter VIII. Should there be a_ paid 
Christian ministry? What makes _ orders 
“valid” in a church ? What is the Christian 
way of running a financial campaign ? What 
is the Christian way of keeping Sunday ? 

You must not expect Paul to tell you the 
answers to these questions, but you can reason- 
ably hope that he will give you help in finding 
the answers for yourselves. 


CHAPTER I 


THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS 
1 Cor. i, ii., iii, 
I 


CorINnTH had been called the “ star of Hellas,” 
and in Paul’s day it went far to deserve the name 
again; it was the chief city of the Roman 
province of Achaia and the seat of the proconsul, 
who in Paul’s time was the elder brother of 
the philosopher Seneca. Corinth was a cosmo- 
politan city ; it lay upon the great trade route 
between East and West; it was a famous 
University town, and by reason of the Isthmian 
games which were celebrated there it was a 
great sporting centre. It has been called a 
** compound of Newmarket, Chicago, and Paris,”’ 
—and perhaps we should add of Port Said. 
It was a city full of churches, to Isis, to Serapis, 
to Asclepius, to the Sun, to Octavia, sister of 
Augustus, to Athene, to Necessity, to Force, 
to Aphrodite (Astarte), to Melkart, more 
familiar to us under the name of Moloch, and 
to many others. 

In the busy teeming life of Corinth there 
were the dregs of all the nations of east and 
west; by the wharves and warehouses were 
to be found the representatives of all the 
religions and superstitions of the world ; Greek 
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philosophy met with the weird and orgiastic 
religions of the East, making a patchwork as 
gay as the dresses in the streets. There was a 
large community of Jews also with a band of 
proselytes, men of moral earnestness drawn to 
Judaism by its worship of the one God, its pure 
morals and its splendid hopes. There was the 
esthetic set who selected what tickled their 
fancy from all the religions and all the cults. 
Corinth was a city where everyone could gossip 
philosophy and everyone thought and did what 
was nice or pleasant in his own eyes, a city with 
an ancient history, a famous University and an 
idle, educated and dissolute populace. To 
“‘ Corinthianise ’’ was polite Greek for to go 
to the devil, and a commentator can speak 
of the phrase “the Church of God which 
is in Corinth” (i. 2) as “a glad and daring 
paradox.” ? 

Let us try to picture Paul on his way up to 
Corinth bent upon his mission, with a fire 
burning in his bones. He was coming from 
Athens where he had not been too well received.? 
True, he had left Dionysius the Areopagite, a 
man of considerable position, and Damaris 
whom he had rescued from a sad life,? and a 


1 Laetum et ingens paradoxon. Bengel, ad. loc. 

2 Acts xvii. 16-34. 

3 “Tt was impossible in Athenian society for a woman of 
respectable position and family to have any opportunity of 
hearing Paul”: Damaris was probably an educated courtesan 
when she met Paul. Ramsay, Si Paul the Traveller and Roman 
Citizen, p. 252. 
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few others to be the nucleus of a Christian 
Church there ; but after his reception or rather 
rejection on Mars Hill, where his Gospel had 
been laughed at and he himself had been called 
a “‘ bounder,” 1 Paul was no doubt feeling that 
human wisdom and human philosophy are not 
too good a preparation for the Gospel: so 
knowing the Corinthians and with his recent 
experience in his mind, he determined to know 
_nothingin Corinthsave Christ and Him crucified, 
and he tells us explicitly (ii. 8) that he came to 
Corinth in weakness and in fear and trembling. 

He went first to the Jewish synagogue, and 
we read that he became engrossed in preaching 
there.?, Meanwhile he made great friends with 
Aquila and Priscilla from Italy and stayed at 
their house. As was usual and indeed in- 
evitable there came a breach with the syna- 
gogue: with a dramatic movement Paul shook 
out his tunic and said, “ Very well then, on 
your own heads be your blood: in the future 
I go to the Gentiles.” 3 Still the work in the 
synagogue had not been fruitless: Crispus, a 
ruler of the synagogue, believed with all his 
house and many other Corinthians : moreover 
there was a wealthy proselyte called Titus 
Justus who, when the synagogue was no longer 
available for Paul’s preaching, gave Paul the 


1 Spermolégos, lit. ‘‘seed-picker,” ‘‘one who picks up scraps 
of information and passes them on.” A slang term which Dr 
Ramsay translates “‘ bounder,” op. cit. p. 243. 

2 Acts xviii. 5, 3 Acts xviii. 6. 
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use of his drawing-room for the purpose. We 
are to understand that Paul would work at 
his trade as a tent weaver from before sunrise 
till closing time at eleven o’clock, after which 
he would be free for the rest of the day for his 
missionary work.! None the less, in spite of 
this success, we are given to understand that 
Paul was sadly depressed and that a special 
vision or religious experience was given him to 
cheer him up.? 

He stayed in Corinth in all about eighteen 
months: at last the Jews got up a charge 
against him before the new Roman proconsul, 
and, although the case was quashed, Paul 
thought it wise to leave Corinth for a while; 
so he returned to Antioch, his home Church, 
via Ephesus, Ceesarea and Jerusalem. 

Shortly after he had left, Apollos, seemingly 
one of the most considerable figures of the 
early Church, ministered for a while in Corinth.? 
His early training had been very different from 
that of Paul: he came from Ephesus, where he 
had belonged to a sect connected with the 
mission of John the Baptist; his University 
was Alexandria: ‘‘ Philo must have been to 
Apollos what Gamaliel was to Paul.” 4 The 
University of Alexandria set its peculiar stamp 
upon its students, and we can well understand 
how different Apollos’ preaching was from 

1 See Ramsay, op. cit., p. 271. 


2 Acts xviii. 9. 3 Acts xix. 1. 
4 Dr Bacon, The Story of Paul, p. 273. 
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Paul’s and how much more palatable in Corinth. 
I think it is misleading to say that ‘‘ St Paul’s 
mission was the mission of an artisan, not the 
mission of a scholar,” 2 but we may suppose 
that Paul’s speech was rugged and bleak and 
searching, Apollos’ was easy and fluent and 
ornate ; Paul had decided to know nothing in 
Corinth save Christ and Him crucified, redemp- 
tion in fact: Apollos was immensely interested 
in philosophy and in Christianity as the sound 
philosophy and finaltruth. To the Corinthians, 
it is clear, his carriage and manner were more 
engaging and attractive than Paul’s. After 
ministering for some time in Corinth Apollos 
returned to Ephesus where he lived in friendli- 
ness and agreement with Paul.? 


1 The figure of Apollos is somewhat mysterious: we know 
that he had been a disciple of the school of John the Baptist 
(Acts xviii. 25), and that he was a native of Alexandria (Acts 
Xviii. 24), but we do not know with certainty (contrast Bacon 
quoted above) that he studied there. Lake (The Earlier Epistles 
of St Paul) argues that he may have been a follower of Philo, 
but that his preaching as a follower of John was primarily 
eschatological. But the preaching of John, though eschato- 
logical, was not less ethical, and in view of the situation revealed 
in the Corinthian Church with its apparent preference for 
Apollos and for a “wisdom” like that of Philo, it is most 
natural, if not inevitable, to suppose that Apollos had studied 
in the school of Philo. (See further Schmiedel in the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica, art. Apollos). I may add that if Lake were right 
that Apollos, who was so popular at Corinth, was primarily 
brought up in the school of John the Baptist, he makes in- 
creasingly difficult his own contention that Christianity was 
received in Europe as a mystery religion! 7b. p. 215. 

2 Deissman, Light from ihe Ancient Hast, p. 392, but see his 
St Paul, p. 52 f. 3 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 


I, I-16. 
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Meanwhile the young Church at Corinth was 
all at cross purposes. It was a Church divided 
into cliques: the divisions were partly social, 
partly intellectual and partly moral; no 
doubt the lines between them were not very 
sharply drawn. ‘Two parties, however, can be 
fairly easily distinguished, the so-called “ Paul 
party” and the so-called ‘“‘ Apollos party ”: 
probably there was also a “‘ Peter party.” ! 

We must not suppose necessarily that the 
Apollos party represented Apollos’ own point 
of view; but what the Apollos party said in 
effect is clear: ‘‘ We accept Christianity, but 
we do not like Paul’s preaching; it is vulgar ; 
it is not suited to the needs of educated people ; 
he is always talking about sin and Sinai and 
Moses, and he is not in the least interested in 
philosophy ; and all that incessant talk of his 
about the Cross and the Crucifixion and the 
blood of Christ—it would be all very well in a 
mission hall, but you cannot expect people like 
us in Corinth to listen to stuff like that; what 
we want is something intellectual; what we 
seek is ‘wisdom,’ the true knowledge. This 
preaching of the Cross is sheer folly.’ 


II 


It is with an eye to this situation that Paul 
begins the epistle. After a brief word of greet- 


1 It is by no means impossible that Peter himself had preached 
in Corinth. 
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ing he compliments the Corinthian Christians 
warmly upon their eloquence and upon their 
insight or “ wisdom”? (i. 5). But though he is 
glad that their religious and theological dis- 
cussions should be on so high a level, he begs 
them for Christ’s sake to drop all these 
bickerings and party cries, as if there were an 
Apollos Christianity and a Pauline Christianity. 
“There is only one kind of Christianity,” he 
says, “‘and it consists in union with Christ 
into whose name you were baptised.” 

Then in v. 17 he picks up the first charge 
against him, that his speech was vulgar and 
mean and without seasoning of rhetoric. “I 
was purposely not rhetorical,” he says, “‘ lest 
the cross of Christ should lose its power.” 
People do not become Christians, he means, 
by dabbling in philosophy and_ thinking 
Christianity the nicest theory; they become 
Christians by accepting salvation through the 
Cross of Christ. He boldly challenges the 
whole Corinthian attitude to Christianity. ‘In 
_ all this pretty philosophising and theosophis- 
ing of yours you are completely on the wrong 
tack. There is no true knowledge of God 
along that road.” And then the Corinthian 
boast of wisdom reminds him of the passage 
in the 29th of Isaiah, 


I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
And the prudence of the prudent I will overturn. 


We should remember here and throughout this epistle that 
B 


I, 17°26, 
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“wisdom” is a technical term. It is not a wisdom that 
comes from experience and the knowledge of men like 
the wisdom of “Solomon” or Jesus ben Sirach, nor is 
it learning in the ordinary sense of the word; the most 
accurate translation probably would be “ theosophy ” ; 
its substance, if its nebulous contents deserve the name, 
was some variation of the weird and fantastic constructions 
of the universe of which modern theosophy is in many 
essential points the lineal descendant. Now in these 
systems such salvation as there is comes from holding a 
“ cultured ” view of the world, something more “spiritual” 
than that of the average man, Theosophy of this sort 
is the religion of superior people. In such schemes it might 
be possible to assign a very important and even central 
place to Christ as in modern theosophy. “ That is all very 


fine and all very superior,” says Paul, “but we preach 
Christ crucified.” 1 


“After all,” he breaks out indignantly 
(i. 20), “what has philosophy done for the 
world, what has criticism done, what has 
science done? Philosophy has not led the 
world to God. Therefore when philosophy was 
found bankrupt, it pleased God by what you 
call ‘the sheer folly’ of a Gospel to save 
those who believe. For the Jews want miracles 
and the Greeks ‘wisdom’; but we preach 
Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling 
block, to the Greeks sheer folly, but to them 
which are called both Jews and Greeks, 


* The Cross is not unintelligible magic nor the appeasing of 
an angry God but the “commending” to us of a great love to 
awaken love and righteousness in us. See Romans i.-xii.; cf. 


Dodd, op. cit., pp. 73-78, 98-102; Micklem, The Galilean, pp. 
51-92. 
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Christ the Power of God and the Wisdom 
of God.” 1 


That is to say, both Jews and Greeks want credentials 
not offered by Christianity; they require some external 
guarantee for truth. The Jews demand a “sign in the 
sky”? before they will believe that Jesus is the Messiah ; 
the Greeks require an elaborate philosophy which will 
compel the reason. But the appeal of Christianity is 
neither to the senses nor to the merely logical faculty, but 
to the moral need of man: it is “spiritually discerned.” 
They that are whole, said Jesus, have no need of a physician 
but they that are sick. 

Truth is its own witness; it has no external guarantees. 
What we believe merely on the authority of others (the 
Church or the Bible) is not of religious faith. We are 
“saved” not by credulity nor second-hand belief nor by 
obedience to any external authority, but by walking accord- 
ing to the light we have and so gaining more light. Again, 
Christianity, if it is true, must be able to justify itself to 
right thinking or philosophy; but right thinking is not 
abstract thinking and theory-spinning, but the search for the 
real meaning of life and of the world. 

Neither Jew nor Greek sees any point in the preaching 
of the Cross; it is follyto them. Put into modern language, 
the Jew is the crude supernaturalist; the Greek is the 


1 Both ‘‘the Power of God” (it will be remembered that 
Simon Magus, a much more important person than the New 
Testament makes out, styled himself “the Power of God” 
Acts viii. 9 ff.) and “the Wisdom of God” (cf. the famous 
Christian Church of St Sophia) were familiar phrases. God’s 
Power and His Wisdom were currently worshipped as if they 
were separate beings or angels. Paul here identifies both 
God’s Power and his Wisdom with Jesus. 

2 Matt. xii. 38. 

3See further The Galilean, N. Micklem, Jas. Clarke, pp. 
134-140. 


I, 26-31, 
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superior person; he lives in “‘the esthetic world ” or “ the 
musical world,” or has the advantage of “higher thought” ; 
he thinks that the Cross and Passion may be a good subject 
for a painting or an oratorio, but it does not particularly 
matter what it means, for it is of emotional value only ; 
he considers it a boorish and revolting message that God 
is not dainty, and that Christ died for sinners; for the 
Greek like the Jew does not know that he is a sinner. 
And the preaching of the Cross with Paul is just the 
preaching of the truth that Christ died for sinners, that he 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. 


Perish the virtue, as it ought, abhorred 

And the fool with it who insults his Lord. 

The atonement a Redeemer’s love hath wrought 
Is not for you—the righteous need it not. 

Seest thou yon harlot wooing all she meets, 

The worn-out nuisance of the public streets, 
Herself from morn till night, from night till morn 
Her own abhorrence and as much your scorn ; 
The gracious shower, unlimited and free, 

Shall fall on her when heaven denies it thee, 

Of all that wisdom dictates this the drift, 

That man is dead in sin and life a gift. 


Paul did not underrate thinking and theology as we shall 
see later; we shall see also that he did not underrate 
morality and good works; but the preaching of the Cross 
was the elaboration of such sentences as these, “the Son 
of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost,” 
Matt. xviii. 11; “Verily I say unto you, the publicans 
and harlots shall go into the kingdom before you,’ Matt. 
xxi. 31; “this cup is the New Testament in my blood,” 
Luke xxii. 20. 


The Corinthians were very proud of their 
new knowledge in Christ ; they regarded them- 
selves as no ordinary theologians; Paul now 
reminds them that they were very ordinary, 
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undistinguished folk for the most part until 
God chose them for this revelation of Himself, 
that through the very poverty of their spiritual 
and intellectual attainments He might the more 
clearly show forth His grace and power. ‘No, 
all this knowledge and experience of yours,” 
he says, “‘is just God’s gift to you and nothing 
for you to boast of; if you want to boast, 
boast of the wonderful love of your Lord who 
loved you, in spite of what you were, and 
desired your love and would not be satisfied 
with anybody else’s love instead of yours; 
let this be your song and boast, ‘He loved me 
and gave Himself for me.’ ”’ 

** And so,” says Paul (ii. 1-5), “‘ I determined 
to know nothing among you save Christ and 
Him crucified. I do not deny,” he continues, 
(ii. 6-16) ‘‘ that there is such a thing as Christian 
philosophy and speculation ; I do discuss these 
high matters myself with mature Christians.” 
Paul derides the wisdom of the world as unable 
of itself to find God; yet for all his praise of 
the foolishness of preaching he does not despise 
or despair of wisdom and speculation. Christi- 
anity is not merely a matter of conscience and 
emotion; there is a wisdom or “ Christian 
theosophy,” he says, given by the illumination 
of God’s Spirit to those who spiritually are 
adults, to those who have once received Christ 
as little children. Then follow some of the 
most difficult and philosophical words in the 
epistle. This wisdom (ii. 6), is not understood 


II, I-9. 
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by this age, ‘‘ worldly folk,” as we say. Not 
only do worldly folk not understand this 
divine mystery of God; the evil powers who 
rule this age do not understand it either. For 
had they understood it,? they would have seen 
the uselessness of crucifying the Lord of Glory. 
Paul here ascribes Christ’s death not to the 
hatred of the Jews or Romans but to the 
machinations of the evil spirits or powers who 
erroneously thought that by crucifying Christ 
they could put an end to him;? they did not 
realise that He was the Lord of glory or glorious 
Lord,‘ and therefore not subject to death. But, 


1 The history of the universe was to Paul and his Jewish 
contemporaries a succession of “ages”; this present age or 
dispensation was subject to evil powers, to Satan, and the hope 
which buoyed the spiritually-minded Jews was that God would 
soon usher in the new or Messianic age when the powers of evil 
(“the rulers of this world,” as the Authorised and Revised 
versions say) should be overthrown and the blessed rule of God 
should begin under God’s representative or Messiah. If we 
would translate this thought roughly into modern language 
we might say that in this life mankind is subject to chance or 
the taint of heredity or the overwhelming influence of alien 
environment, fate, in fact, in some shape or other; but in the 
life to come man will be free from all these entanglements and 
hindrances to his spiritual life. The thought of Paul’s con- 
temporaries, as of many modern novels, is throughout fatalistic ; 
and we must always remember that in Paul’s mind (e.g. Gal. i. 4) 
Christians, those who are in Christ or united to Christ, are 
already free from the bondage of fate and circumstance; the 
Messianic age has dawned. * Contrast Mark i, 34, ete, 

§ Similarly, as Bousset reminds us, the early Fathers and 
Luther regarded Christ’s death as a debt paid to the devil. 

4 Cf. Spenser. ‘O glorious Lord of life that on this day . . .” 
which with its conclusion “ love is the lesson which the Lord us 
taught,” is closely akin to Paul’s thought in this Epistle, 
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continues Paul, ‘‘ God made this revelation to us 
through the Spirit.” Well, what is the Spirit ? 
“Take the analogy,” he says, “of a man’s 
spirit (ii. 11) (or, as we should say in modern 
language, of man’s self-consciousness). Only a 
man himself knows his own inmost heart and 
life; so, too, only God knows His own inmost 
_ heart and life. You may, of course, learn not a 
little about a man by observation, so, too, the 
evil spirits or powers know about God—and 
tremble; but they and those who are under 
their influence do not know God. You can 
only know another person, if you are his friend.”’ 
To Paul friendship meant a sharing of the 
deepest secrets of the innermost life : in ancient 
language you receive your friend’s spirit and 
his spirit explains to you his inmost heart ; 
in modern language you come to share your 
friend’s knowledge of himself, and he yours— 
“by just exchange, the one to the other 
given ”’: you live in your friend and your friend 
lives in you. ‘“ Well,” says Paul, “‘ you cannot 
know God unless God gives Himself to you 
and you give yourself to God in a wonderful 
and mysterious friendship made possible by 
Christ.”” That is what the Christian life means. 
We speak sometimes as if it were just obedience, 
just following Christ ; but it is more than that, 
** Henceforward I call you no more servants ; 
for the servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth ; but I have called you friends.’ Shall 
we wonder that Frederic Harrison once wrote, 


iii, I-17. 
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‘“ Which is the more deliriously extravagant, 
the disproportionate condescension of the 
Infinite Creator, or the self-complacent arro- 
gance with which the created mite accepts, or 
rather dreams of, such an inconceivable pre- 
rogative ?”? Paul knows that it sounds “ de- 
liriously extravagant,” but it is part of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ’s grace. “‘ Who 
knows the Lord’s mind,” he quotes from Isaiah, 
‘“who shall instruct Him?” ‘ Well, our 
thoughts are Christ’s thoughts.” 1 


In a word, Christianity is not just a new theory of the 
universe to be set. beside and compared with the current 
systems of the day, nor do we become Christians by philoso- 
phising; but when we have accepted as children God’s 
grace and love to us in Christ, then we begin to have the 
understanding of God’s mind and we begin to be able to see 
all nature and all history with new eyes, we see God’s 
purpose in all, and we enter into a high and mysterious 
fellowship with God Himself. 


** Willing as I am,” he continues, ‘‘ to discuss 
these high themes when possible, I could not 
with you, because for all your boasted wisdom 
you_are but babes in the faith, and that is 
proved by your quarrelling (iii. 1-4). You have 
the sectarian spirit, you are ‘party men,’ and 
therefore it is plain that your thoughts are 
not Christ’s thoughts. There is place in the 
Church for the evangelist and there is place 
for the Christian philosopher (iii. 6-7); each 
must undergo God’s judgment upon his work 


1 Dr Moffatt’s translation, 
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(iii. 13-15); and each will receive his proper 
reward from God (iii. 8). Only, remember this, 
that the Church is built upon the Gospel of 
the grace of God: that is the foundation ; 
the intellectual amplification and philosophising 
upon the Christian experience comes later (iii. 
10-11). Your little local Church at Corinth is 
God’s temple (iii. 16) which Apollos and I and 
others are building ; woe to any who through a 
spirit of faction destroy God’s temple (iii. 18-20): 
such people God will destroy. I warn you,” he 
breaks out passionately, “‘ that all this boasted 
wisdom and theosophy and speculation of 
yours is keeping you from God.’’ ‘* Whosoever 
will not receive the kingdom of heaven as a 
little child shall by no means enter therein ! ” 
Intellectual humility is the beginning of wisdom. 
“If any man have a reputation for this world’s 
wisdom, let him become a fool that he may be 
made wise (ili. 20-23). O how mean and beggarly 
and small of you Corinthians to be squabbling 
about party names, pitting one teacher against 
another, when if only you had eyes to see the 
whole world of nature and grace is yours—all 
my message and all Apollo’s eloquent divinity : 
life is yours, death, the old enemy, is yours, the 
present and the future—all things are yours, 
and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 


v. I-13. 


CHAPTER II 


CHURCH ORDER AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


1 Cor. v., vi, 1-11. 


Pau. began his letter by saying that he was 
given to understand by some members of 
Chloe’s household that there were divisions in 
the Corinthian Church, as if this were some 
trouble that he would mention to them quietly 
alone. Now he breaks out indignantly (v. 1, 2), 
“It is common knowledge that there is a case 
of incest in your Church, a man living with his 
step-mother, a crime which even the heathen 
consider horrible.”” The worst of it was that 
the Corinthian Church was not seriously troubled 
about the matter; they were presumably 
puffed up with the pride of that “‘ knowledge ” 
which made morality seem a comparatively 
unimportant thing. They had taken no action. 
It is not a very edifying situation to contem- 
plate. Here is a Christian Church where one 
member is overtaken in some notorious and 
flagrant sin. What is to bedone? In the first 
place Paul says emphatically (v. 3, 4, 5), ‘“‘ Expel 
that man out of your midst; a man who is 
living in sin like that cannot be a member of a 
Christian Church; this is a case for Church 
discipline.” 
26 
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The offender is to be “handed over to Satan for a de- 
struction of the flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord.” What does thismean ? Not that the offender 
is to be handed over to “the devil,” the enemy of souls, 
depicted for us in medieval pictures and the pages of Milton. 
Satan is here regarded as in the prologue to the book of 
Job as God’s servant, the angel of plagues and sicknesses 
and death. The sinner is to be excommunicated from the 
fellowship of the Church and handed over to “the Satan ” 
as it were to a schoolmaster. This involved doubtless a 
solemn imprecation or curse which by the ancients was not 
regarded as a mere formality, mere feeble, ineffectual 
words. If the Church laid a man under a ban, both the 
Church and the man would expect something to happen. 
It was, presumably, Paul’s view that God would visit this 
offending Christian with some sickness or even with death.1 

Was this sentence to be irrevocable ? Chrysostom may 
be right when he says with reference to 2 Cor. ii. 8, “ here 
he gives the fornicator no hope of return, but as soon 
as he repented he brought him in with all earnestness.” 


‘But you say,” Paul continues, “ ‘it is 
only one member of the Church.’ [I tell 
you a little yeast leavens the whole lump; 
and as there must be no yeast in the Jewish 
house at Passover-tide, so there must be none of 
the old yeast of iniquity in the festival of the 
Christian life. For the Christian life is a 
festival of joy; and there can be no true 
Christian joy without moral innocence.” 

The principle is clear; at all costs the 
Christian communion must be kept holy. It is 
not expected that Christians will become 
perfect at their baptism, but a life lived in some 


1 Cf. the story of Ananias and Sapphira Acts v. 


v. 6-8, 
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way notoriously inconsistent with Christian 
standards must be met by excommunication. 


“For the Lordes way sayeth the Scripture is holy, and 
no polluted shall passe by it. And againe it is written, 
That the Lordes people (he speaketh of the Church) shal 
be all righteous, that is, no open wickednesse shal so shewe 
itself in the Church, that it shoulde be incurable. For 
either the parties which offende, shalbe separate, or else 
they shall be reclaymed by due admonition. . . . Manis 
not able to reforme al things, and in the common wealthes 
manie thinges are suffered. But in the Church, though 
hypocrites which are called the tares, can not bee rooted 
out, yet no open disorder shall so spreade it selfe, that it 
cannot be remedied. Else should not the Church be called 
the pillar and ground of trueth, the Lordes resting place, 
his holie habitation, his kingdome and glorious renowne.” 1 

To whom is committed the duty of enforcing discipline 
in a Christian Church? Apparently to the whole Church 
met in solemn conclave; all have received the Spirit, 
all are qualified to discuss the incompatibility of this life 
with the Christian profession. As the conduct of public 
worship, as we shall see, is not to be delegated to any one 
set of officials, so neither is the exercise of Christian discipline. 
The Church, not as a number of individuals with personal 
sympathies and prejudices, but as a corporate body gathered 
in the Name, that is, in the Spirit of Jesus, has power and 
authority, in so far as it is so met, to say to the offender, 
“J never knew you; depart from me, all ye that work 
iniquity.” To the commonalty of Christian people is given 
the power of the keys—but only in so far as it is truly 
Christian. 

How is the Church to know that this is a case serious 
enough for discipline? Paul gives no rule. His view 
is not that Christians are impeccable, but that having become 
Christians and received the new spirit, they have a power 
by which if they walk they shall come to bring forth all 


1 Robert Browne. 
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the fruits of the Spirit ; the likeness of Christ is not suddenly 
attained ; some will grow in grace more slowly than others ; 
the more advanced must bear with those who are slower ; ! 
but it is given to a Christian community to know if a brother 
is not trying to walk by the Spirit but is rather turning his 
face from the light. Such a brother must be excluded from 
Christian fellowship for his own sake (v. 5) and for the sake 
of the others (v. 6). 


Here follows an interesting passage on the 
relation between the Church and the world. 
“IT wrote to you? in my earlier letter not to 
have any communication with fornicators ; 
of course I did not mean that you must utterly 
cut yourself off from all the evil persons of this 
world (as some of you have misunderstood me), 
for to do that you would have to remove to a 
different planet. What I now write is, that if 
anyone who is called a Church member is a 
fornicator or sensual person or idolator or 
slanderer or given to drink or an extortioner— 
that you should refuse even to sit at the same 
table with such a man. For the Church of 
Christ must be holy, and God requires a different 
standard from you than from the world.” 

The sixth chapter also opens with a question 
concerning the relations of the Church and 
the world. Paul breaks out suddenly: “Can 
it be that when any of you has a suit with his 
neighbour he dares to have the matter decided 
before the unrighteous and not before the 

1 Gal. vi. 1-2. 

2 It is plain that Paul refers to a letter, now lost, which the 
Corinthian Church had misinterpreted. 


Vv. 9-13. 


vi, I-11, 
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saints ?”? He argues with them upon the basis 
of an assumption which was grounded upon 
Daniel vii. 21-22 and the literature deriving 
from ‘“ Daniel,’ and which was apparently a 
generally accepted part of the faith. “‘ Do you 
not know that one day the saints will judge or 
administer the Universe ? Well, if these are 
to be your privileges, are you not com- 
petent to settle these trumpery little affairs 
amongst yourselves ? Do you set over your- 
selves in these matters the pagans who are of’ 
no account in the Church ?4- Am I to under- 
stand that in the Corinthian Church in spite 
of all its boasted wisdom there is no one wise 
enough to settle disputes between the Christians, 
that you must needs go into the heathen law- 
courts ? But,” he continues, lifting the argu- 
ment on to a higher plane, “‘the very fact that 
you have suits with one another at all is 
itself an evidence of defeat. Is it not far 
better to suffer wrong and injury than to resist 
even by the peaceful means of legal action ? ” 
‘““I say unto you, resist not the evil. Whoso- 
ever would go to law with you and take your 
coat, give him your cloak also.” ‘In this,” 
says Chrysostom, “‘is the certain and splendid 
victory.” 


We may ask very pertinently why it is better to suffer 
wrong than to resist by peaceful means. No doubt the 





? It has been suggested that this sentence might mean, “ Why 
you might set the least distinguished members of the Church 
to settle matters of that small sort!” 
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use of violence would be unseemly; but if a man ex 
hypothest, is suffering wrong, is it not right that he should 
take peaceful steps to get justice done; for is not justice 
a Christian interest, and does not God himself stand for 
justice as well as mercy ? Paul’s injunction, as the passage 
quoted below it from the Sermon on the Mount, is based 
upon the faith that God does not stand for justice at all 
in any legal sense. If some outsider would take a man’s 
cloak or some fellow-Christian would take from him more 
than his due, the problem is not how justice may be done 
but how the evil in the wrongdoer’s heart may be over- 
come. That is not likely to be accomplished by litigation 
and reprisal. The only moral offensive contemplated in 
Christianity is the overcoming of evil by good. That is 
the meaning of the Cross as it is Paul’s meaning here. 


‘““But the worst of it is,’ continues Paul, 
““not only are there people in the Church who 
are resisting evil in forbidden ways, but there 
are actually aggressors and rapacious people 
in the Church. Are you not aware that the 
unrighteous, though they have all manner of 
spiritual gifts, and though they be full of 
theosophical wisdom—that the unrighteous will 
not inherit God’s Kingdom ? Such can never 
be reconciled to God.”’ 


Maeterlink has given us a picture of the followers of Christ 
who gathered in the little upper room when the terrible news 
got abroad that the Master was arrested. These are 
they :1 ‘“‘ Nicodemus; Levi the publican ; Simon the leper; 
Lazarus, the man risen from the dead; Cleophas; 
Zacchaeus; the man that was born blind; Bartimaeus, 
the blind man of Jericho; the man of Gerasa possessed by 
a devil; the impotent man of Bethesda; the man healed 
of a dropsy ; the man whose hand was withered; Simon 


1 Mary Magdalene, Act iii., Sc. 1. 


vi. 8-11. 
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Peter’s mother-in-law; Mary Cleophas; Salome; the wife 
of Zebedee; Susanna; several nameless men and women 
cured by miracles; a few hunch-backed, halt, blind, lepers 
and palsied waiting to be healed; some beggars; two or 
three harlots, etc.” 


This is a wonderful picture of those whom 
Jesus attracted to him, but this of Paul’s 
is yet more wonderful : “‘ fornicators, idolaters, 
adulterers, catamites, sodomites, thieves, cove- 
tous men, drunkards, foul-mouthed and 
rapacious men—and such were some of you; 
but you were baptised, but you were 
separated from the old life, but you were 
reconciled with God in the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our 
God.” 


He breaks the power of cancelled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free. 

His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood availed for me. 


CHAPTER III 


SOUL AND BODY 
1 Cor. vi. 12-20, vii., ix, 24-27. 
I 


For each of us our soul is wedded to a body, 
and of this strange union we can by no means 
on earth be quit. How ought we Christians 
to look upon our physical bodies; has Christ 
anything to say to us here? These questions 
arose in an acutely controversial form in 
Corinth, and to Paul’s answers to them we 
now address ourselves. 

Let us try to see clearly the various streams 
of thought that met and mingled in the 
Corinthian Church. 

(a) Long ago Plato laying hold on the ideas 
_ of the ascetic philosophers who preceded him 
had proclaimed that the body is but a drag 
and shackle upon the free spirit of man ;!_ by 
the mind and spirit alone man comes to that 
knowledge of the truth which is the goal of 
existence. Plato, however, himself had taught 
that the body must be trained and tended for 
the sake of the mind. But the idea that 
matter itself is evil and the body a prison 


1 Of. Phaedo, 64 ff. 
33 
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house of the soul was widely prevalent in 
Paul’s day ; it had been taken up and developed 
by Philo, the great Jewish thinker, who was 
striving through allegorical methods of inter- 
pretation to harmonise Greek philosophy and 
Jewish religion. The highest life is conceived 
to be the life of contemplation, and deliver- 
ance from the body and the sensible world 
the beginning and end of religion; there is 
presupposed a final antagonism between the 
flesh and the spirit ; the spirit must free itself 
from the limitations and weakness of this 
wretched, encumbering flesh, that it may soar 
to the vision of God. According to this theory 
the spiritual ascent of man is through the 
purgation of the senses and the highest life is 
one of contemplation and knowledge. Thus 
the greatest hindrance of the spiritual life is 
“this vile body” with its senses and its 
appetites.? 

(b) Current at the same time was a com- 
pletely different set of ideas derived from 
Stoicism, which being closely connected with 
the pessimism of the age tended to say that 
the soul is everything and the body does not 
matter ; therefore there is no harm in what 
is natural. This again blending with other 
streams of thought led baser minds to argue 
that because salvation is through the intellect, 
through wisdom and knowledge, therefore the 


1 Cf. the ascetic mysticism of the Middle Ages and since, which 
has no claim to be called Christian in the New Testament sense. 
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body is a base mortal thing and morality 
(which is concerned with the actions and 
appetites of the body) does not matter: an 
enlightened man is beyond good and evil. 

Thus one party said, that the body is a clog 
and hindrance, its desires and impulses must 
be mortified by the man who would know God; 
the other party, that the body is indifferent, 
an enlightened man can do what he likes with 
his body. 

(c) There was thirdly the Jewish point of 
view. For the Jew, unless he had fallen under 
the influence of Philo, there was never this 
sharp antithesis between flesh and spirit, body 
and soul; the notion of a disembodied spirit, 
as we shall see when we come to discuss the 
fifteenth chapter of this epistle, was entirely 
alien to the Jewish mind. “A human king 
had a beautiful garden in which were some 
fine early figs. He set in it two watchmen, 
one lame and the other blind. Said the lame 
man to the blind, ‘I see some fine figs; carry 
_ me on your shoulders, and we will get the fruit 
and eat it.’ After a time the owner of the 
garden came and asked after his figs. The 
lame man protested that he could not walk, 
the blind that he could not see. So the master 
put the lame man on the blind man’s back and 
judged them together. So God brings the 
soul and casts in it the body [after death] and 
judges them together.” Substantially the 


1 Sanh. 91 a-b quoted H.R.Z. vol. ii. p. 772, col. 2. 


vi, 12-20. 
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Jew regarded the marriage of body and soul 
as an inseparable union. 

(d) All these views were no doubt represented 
at Corinth, and furthermore the whole Christian 
community was expecting the speedy return 
of Christ and “ the flaming of his Advent feet ”’ ; 
some would therefore be tempted to give little 
thought to the things of the body; theirs would 
be an “ other-worldly ” religion. 

It may seem an incredible thing that in a 
Christian Church it could ever be maintained 
that morality does not matter or does not 
seriously matter ; yet so it was apparently at 
Corinth, and so it has been since. This, we 
may divine, was the plea of the man guilty of 
incest (ch. v.); he and his friends would take 
up that phrase in Paul’s sermons, “all things 
are permitted unto me’; well, said they, if 
“all things are permitted unto me,” why are 
you so upset about some sexual irregularity ? 
The Christian man is not under the law. 
Then presumably they reminded Paul of his 
great theme, that a man is saved not by works 
but by faith; morality, they argued, was 
superseded by the Gospel. Further, it is not 
flesh and blood that shall inherit the kingdom ; 
Christianity is concerned with the soul, not 
with the body. 

Let us see how Paul deals with these argu- 
ments. “I quite admit,” he says, “that a 
Christian man is free, and that all things are 
permitted unto me; but some conduct is 
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most unsuitable. All things are indeed per- 
mitted me, but I will not use my freedom to 
make myself a slave; for the man who cannot 
control his desires is a slave, not a freeman. 
True it is that meats are for the belly and the 
belly for meats, and both shall perish; true it 
is that flesh and blood shall not inherit God’s 
kingdom ; but that does not mean that we can 
do what we like with our bodies. For the 
body does not exist to serve its own desires 
-but for Christ, and Christ’s salvation extends 
to the body too, though it be perishable; as 
your bodies are for Christ, so Christ is for your 
bodies.1 Do you not realise that the man 
who embraces a harlot identifies his personality 
with her, but the man who embraces Christ is 
one spirit with Him; that is why I bid you 
keep clear of sexual vice; all other sins are 
external compared to this.?, Are you not 
aware that your bodies are the temple of the 
holy Spirit of God which is in you, and that 
you are not at your own disposal? You belong 
to Christ ? He bought you with a price. Well 
then, glorify God with your body.”’ 


1 Verse 14 I do not discuss here because its meaning will 
become clear after the discussion of ch. xv. 

2 This seems to be the meaning of verse 18 ; Paul can scarcely 
mean that drunkenness is not a sin against one’s own body or 
personality—for “‘body”’ almost means personality in this 
verse as in verse 16. 


Vii. 1-7. 


Vii. 8-9, 
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II 


Paul turns now to deal with another question 
raised in the Corinthian’s letter to him, and 
this seventh chapter is entirely concerned with 
his teaching about Christian marriage. He 
had been asked whether, ideally, a Christian 
ought not to be celibate, partly because the 
flesh is evil, and partly because the end of the 
world is near. In connection with this problem 
his advice had been sought on various points. 

First, on the main question of asceticism, ‘* It 
is good,’”’ Paul says, ‘‘ for man and woman to 
live without sexual intercourse, but in view of 
human weakness this is not generally practic- 
able, and conjugal rights must not be withheld 
by either party except temporarily to help the 
spiritual life. This I say by way of concession 
not of command. I could wish that all men 
were as I am.” This sounds as if Paul were 
himself unmarried; we know however that 
later all members of the Sanhedrin had to be 
married men, and, if this rule were in force in 
Paul’s day, we must assume that he was a 
widower, but the matter is uncertain. After 
this apparent assertion of the superiority of 
asceticism, Paul (not very consistently but 
Christianly) ends by saying (vii. 7) that 
marriage or celibacy is a matter of vocation 
or “gift”; each one must find and obey his 
own vocation. 

In vv. 8 and 9 we have his advice to un- 
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married persons. It should be said quite 
frankly that such passages as this are on a low 
level of inspiration; we may wish that Paul 
had known what Christian marriage may be, 
but at this time he did not.} 

From vy. 10-v. 17 he discusses the question of vii. 10-17. 
divorce. It would appear that Jesus forbade 
both divorce and the re-marriage of separated 
persons under any circumstances. But Jesus 
was not contemplating the possibility of a family 
where husband or wife, but not the other, has 
become Christian, and here Paul, expounding 
as he no doubt felt ‘“‘the mind of Christ,” if not 
the literal word of Christ, permits separation 
(but apparently not re-marriage) under certain 
circumstances. In the case of such mixed 
marriages husband and wife are to live together 
if they can consent to do so. This he enjoins 
for the sake of the children and of the un- 
believing parent; where one parent is a 
believer, the whole family is within the sphere 
of the gracious influence of Christianity.” 
But if the parents cannot consort together, 
such marriages as these, which are not of 
those “‘whom God hath joined together,” 
must not be a slavery, a cause of constant 

1 But see Eph. v. 22-33. 

2 Because Paul says here that the children of such mixed 
marriages are “holy,” it has been argued that they must have 
been baptised. There is no weight in this argument because 
Paul also says that the unbelieving parent is also “ made holy,” 


and there is no suggestion or possibility that he or she would 
be baptised. 


vii. 1'7-24. 


Vii. 25-40. 
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friction; God’s call has come “in peace” 
(vii. 17). 

“But outward condition does not affect our 
status as Christians with God; and it is no 
Christian duty to seek to change your lot; if 
you were married at the time of your con- 
version, you ought not to seek or desire to 
be unmarried; similarly if you were circum- 
cised, you ought not to seek to remove the 
marks and vice versa; if you were a slave, do 
not think it unworthy of a Christian to be a 
slave, nor conversely, if you have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a freedman, should you 
think there is any special virtue in remaining 
or becoming a slave (vii. 21-28). We all 
belong to Christ and we can serve him in any 
walk of life.’ + 

The rest of the chapter, with the exception 
of vv. 89 and 40 which are a postscript on the 
remarriage of widows, seems to be concerned 

1“ A Christian slave of Corinth going up the path to the 
Acrocorinthus about Eastertide, when St Paul’s letter arrived, 
would see towards the north-west the snowy peak of Parnassus 
rising clearer and clearer before him, and every one knew that 
within the circuit of that commanding summit lay the shrines 
at which Apollo or Serapis or Asclepius the Healer bought slaves 
with a price, for freedom. Then in the evening assembly was 
read the letter lately received from Ephesus, and straightway 
the new Healer was present in spirit with His worshippers, 
giving them freedom from another slavery, redeeming with a 
price the bondmen of sin and the law—and that price no pious 
fiction, first received by him out of the hard-earned denarii of 
the slave, but paid by Himself with the redemption money of 


His daily new self-sacrifice, rousing up for freedom those who 
languished in slavery.” Deissmann, op. cit. p. 333. 
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with so-called “ spiritual marriages”? in which 
a man and a woman agree to live together as 
brother and sister, not as husband and wife ; 
the details of Paul’s advice are not very clear, 
but it will be noticed that there is present in 
his teaching the motive of the nearness of the 
end of the world which is not a motive in 
Christ’s teaching about marriage. Again we 
must say emphatically that in spite of the 
good Christian common sense of this and other 
advice on these matters, Paul does not know 
the ideal of a Christian family. 


II 


There is one other passage about the body. 
It comes in the great section in the ninth 
chapter, when Paul tells how he has trained 
and disciplined himself for the work of the 
apostleship ; his own likes and dislikes have 
counted for nothing, his personal convenience 
is nothing ; his whole life, body and soul, must 
subserve the supreme and all absorbing work 
of winning souls. ‘I have gone into strict 
training,” says he; “as every one must go 
into training who would win the prize in your 
games; the man who is engaged in some 
contest has to diet himself and care for his 
body and have it under complete control. 
Well, I in my Christian life have a straight 
race to run, I have a real boxing match to 
fight. I tell you, I beat my body black and 


ix. 24-27 
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blue: I make a slave of it, lest after all my 
preaching to other people I myself shall be 
disqualified.” 


All Paul’s energies, physical, mental, spiritual were bent 
upon one object; this meant spiritual discipline, mental 
discipline (bringing every thought into captivity to Christ) 
and physical discipline ; the body had its share in the great 
work; the body must help not hinder. 


Let us not always say 
“* Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 
As the bird wings and “ings 
Let us cry, “ all good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps 
soul!” 


IV 


Gathering the threads together, Paul’s 
teaching about this human physical body of 
ours is fairly clear. 

He says that we must not make too sharp 
that distinction between body and soul; God 
made man body and soul, one personality. 
Christ has redeemed our whole personality ; 
He has bought us ; therefore we belong to Him 
body and soul. Our bodies shall no longer live 
for themselves, they shall live for Christ ; they 
shall fulfil not the will of the flesh but His will. 
At the same time, while the body does not 
exist for self-indulgence, it is God who made 
our physical nature with its desires, and what 
God made clean call not thou unclean; the 
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flesh, our sensuous nature, need not, must not, 
make us sensual; on the contrary it is to be 
used and disciplined for the service of Christ ; 
we are to glorify Christ with our bodies ; our 
bodies are to be the temple of the Holy Ghost.2 

Let us notice how closely in much of this 
Paul follows the teaching of his Master Christ. 
Some of those who were impressed with the 
austerity of St John Baptist were offended at 
Christ because He came eating and cvinking; 
He took such exquisite delight in that which 
came through the senses, the scarlet anemone 
and the ripening corn and the humble sparrows ; 
to Him all nature was good and beautiful and 
testified of God. For Him was “ every common 
bush aflame with God.” Yet on the other 
hand—Seek ye first the kingdom and _ its 
righteousness. If thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out: what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? The 
body must serve not hinder the spiritual life. 
And “have no fear of those who can only kill 
the body.” When Paul expostulates, ‘ Do 
you mean to say that you never heard that 
your bodies are the temple?” it is quite 
possible that under that (apparently) familiar 
phrase there lies an authentic reminiscence 
of some lost saying of Jesus. We seem to 
find some further reference to it in John’s 
comment on Jesus’ saying that He would 


1 For Paul’s use of the terms “body,” “ flesh,” “spirit,” etc., 
see Dodd, The Meaning of Paul for To-Day, pp. 56-60. 
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“raise up this temple’: He meant His body, 
says John. 

Some of the Corinthians were tempted to 
be too hard on their bodies, to regard the 
body as a fetter and a snare, an evil thing to 
be mortified; others of them to neglect or 
give rein to the body, and to say that Christi- 
anity concerns the soul, and the body is outside 
the spiritual realm. Paul says to them, “ You 
are both wrong; the body is not evil: it is 
good and fair: God made it: it is material, 
but it is also spiritual: He made it that it 
should express the spiritual and be luminous 
with the life within. 


Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Till I am wholly Thine, 

Until this earthly part of me 
Glow with Thy fire divine. 


“I beg you therefore, brothers, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 
is your reasonable service.”’ 


CHAPTER 1V 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


1 Cor. viii., x.-xi. 1. 


I 


Tue Corinthian Church had written a letter 
to Paul to consult him about various difficulties 
and disputes that had arisen amongst them.! 
We shall deal in this chapter with two of these 
difficulties. 

The first was this: nearly all the meat that 
was to be bought in the shambles or butchers’ 
shops in Corinth was of beasts that had been 
killed in sacrifice: the most important parts 
had been used for the purposes of the sacrifice, 
and the rest was for sale. How could a 
Christian eat this quasi-sacrificial meat ? Was 
it not polluted and even dangerous ? 

It is interesting to note that almost the 
same problem which Paul has to consider in 
Corinth is already presented in the Old Testa- 

1 The occasion of this letter to the Corinthians appears to 
be threefold: (a) the news that comes to Paul through “those 
of Chloe’s household,” of dissensions at Corinth (i. 11); (6) the 
misunderstanding at Corinth of his earlier letter (v. 9); (c) a 
letter received from Corinth consulting him about various 
points :—mazrriage problems (ch. vii.), meats sacrificed to idols 
(ch. viii.), spiritual gifts (ch. xii.—xiv.), the collection (ch. xvi.) 


and about Apollos (ch. xvi.). 
45 
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ment. The year 168 B.c. is the date of the 
great effort of Antiochus Epiphanes to Hellenise 
the Jews and destroy the old religion of Yahweh. 
Unclean beasts he caused to be sacrificed in 
Jerusalem, and he compelled the Jews to break 
the laws of Moses by eating “unclean ” food. 
It was in these days that the first chapter of 
the book of Daniel was written and published, 
perhaps as a single tract, to comfort and warn 
the faithful. For Daniel and his friends in 
captivity in Babylon, so said the unknown 
seer, the author of Daniel, was set aside a 
portion of food and drink from the king’s 
table. We are not given to understand that 
in his own country Daniel had been either a 
total abstainer or a vegetarian, but as Driver 
says, ‘‘ The meat might be that of animals not 
slaughtered in the proper manner (Deut. xii. 
23, 24), or of animals prohibited to the Jews 
as food (Lev. xi. 4-7, 10-12, xi. 18-19, 20); 
while both the meat and the wine might have 
been consecrated to the Babylonian gods by 
portions having been offered to them in sacrifice, 
so that to partake of either would have been 
tantamount to the recognition of a heathen 
deity.” This, as we see, was substantially 
Paul’s problem, and the answer of the faithful 
Jew in the second century before Christ is 
quite plain and emphatic, ‘“‘ Daniel purposed 
in his heart that he would not defile himself 
with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with 
the wine which he drank.’’ According to this 
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teaching the pious Jew must not eat meat 
bought in the market-places, parts of which 
have probably been used for sacrificial purposes 
to heathen gods.! It is likely, however, that 
the party in the Corinthian Church which felt 
that a Christian must not touch this kind of 
meat were not only the converts from Judaism 
but also superstitious converts from the Gentile 
world who really believed that such meat was, 
as we should say, infected with or charged with 
the spirit of the demon in whose honour the 
sacrifice had been made. 

But there was a further and more complex 
problem than this. Among the many inter- 
esting finds and discoveries of recent years 
concerning this era have been innumerable 
invitations to dinner. One of the commonest 
forms runs something like this, “‘So and so 
requests the pleasure of so and so’s company 
to dinner at the table of the Lord Serapis in 
the Serapeum,” or “‘so and so requests the 
pleasure of so and so’s company at dinner in 
honour of Serapis at such and such an hour.” 
That is to say, just as in modern England 
people often give dinner-parties in clubs or 
hotels or restaurants, so in Corinth a man 
would very probably give a dinner in some 

1 This problem is still a living one. “ We have learned of 
late,” writes Prof. Bacon of modern American cities (The Story 
of St Paul, p. 130 note), “that the orthodox Jew must have his 
own meat market, where everything has been bled, if not actually 


slaughtered, by the rabbi’s own hands. Otherwise he will 
‘eat no meat while the world standeth.’”’ 
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temple, perhaps the temple of Serapis ; or if the 
party were held at home, it was customary and 
considered lucky to give it nominally in honour 
of some god. All marriage festivities, birth- 
day-parties, anniversaries and the like would 
be “‘religious’’ meals. And at these dinner- 
parties as a matter of course grace would be 
said, prayer would be offered and a libation 
poured in honour of the god under whose 
protection and patronage the party met. When 
the dinner was held in the temple, no doubt 
the religious idea was stronger: the god was 
regarded as in some sense the host, and the 
company was felt to enter into communion 
with him by partaking at his table. 

Let the problem be stated under a modern 
application. What answer would you, reader, 
make, should you receive a letter from a 
Chinese convert thus ?>— 


Dzar 8im,—I write to ask your advice in a matter that 
is greatly puzzling me. I have recently been converted 
to Christianity ; I have been baptised and have renounced 
my old religion; but I have just received an invitation 
to the wedding-feast of my greatest friend who is not yet 
a Christian, and I do not know whether or not I should 
accept. You see, if I go, I shall be present at a meal 
closely connected with the religion I have renounced, 
celebrated with rites and worship to the gods whom I now 
know to be no gods; my presence, I am afraid, will com- 
promise my witness for Christ. But on the other hand, 
if I do not go, I shall insult my friends, cut myself clean off 
from society and presumably lose an excellent chance of 
influencing my old friends for good. What would you 
advise ? 
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This dilemma, like that at Corinth, is but a 
particular form of the ever present conflict 
which every Christian must wage within himself 
between a Puritan separateness on the one 
hand and a too great accommodation to the 
world upon the other. Were the Corinthians 
who went to these dinner-parties compromising 
with the world or were they, as perhaps they 
represented, but eating with publicans and 
sinners like their Master before them ? 

Paul has then these two questions to deal 
with: first, may a Christian eat meat which, as 
he has reason to think, has been connected 
with heathen sacrifices? and second, may he 
accept invitations to dinner parties in heathen 
temples or in private houses where the dinner 
is in honour of some god ? 


II 


Paul answers both these questions together, 
and sometimes it is not quite clear which he is 


a answering, and there are one or two lengthy 


digressions before he finishes the subject. It 
will therefore be best to follow his order in 
expounding the argument. 

First then concerning this consecrated meat. viii. 1-13. 
Some of the superior persons in the Corinthian 
Church were very scornful of the weaker 
brethren, as they considered them, who refused 
to touch this food; and regarded their scruple 
much as a Christian nowadays may regard his 


D 
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brother’s refusal to eat meat on Friday, or his 
hostess’s refusal to sit down thirteen to a table, 
as sheer superstition. ‘‘ We have knowledge,” 
they said, ‘‘and we know that an idol is a 
thing of nought.” ‘“‘I am quite well aware,” 
Paul replies, “‘ that we all have knowledge—at 
least in Corinth. But knowledge puffs up, 
that is, gives swelled head; it is love that 
edifies, and your conduct ought to be edifying, 
that is, it should tend to the building up of 
your character and of the Church.” 

“Tf any man is proud of his knowledge, he is 
far from that knowledge which it most behoves 
him to possess (cf. ili. 18). It is not knowledge 
about God but love of God that puts man in 
the Christian relation to him (vii. 3). As far 
as eating this meat is concerned,”’ he continues 
(viil. 4), ‘Iam quite aware that an idol is nought 
in the world,! or if there be, and there are, many 
so-called gods and lords, yet the Christian is 
simply concerned with the one God, our Father 
from whom are all things, and we are for Him, 
and with the one Lord Jesus Christ through 
whom are all things, and we through Him. Yes, 
to believe that food can be ceremonially defiling 
or dangerous, to believe in the power of demons 
or the god Serapis or the god luck, 7s downright 
superstition and out of all relation to that 


1 Paul’s theology is not fully worked out in relation to 
demons. When he says that an idol is nothing in the world, he 
must not be taken to deny the existence of demons; he means 
that they are weak, impalpable, unsubstantial. 
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world of thought in which a Christian ought 
to live; yes, an idol is a thing of nought; 
the logie of your position is unassailable ; only 
you have not considered all the circumstances ; 
you have forgotten that you are members of 
a body, and you have always to consider how 
your conduct will affect others: you need not 
only wisdom, you need love as well (viii. 7). 
You forget that not all the brethren have that 
wisdom of yours: there are some who from old 
association are conscious as they eat that the 
meat is defiled with heathen worship, and their 
conscience which is weak (I do not deny that) 
is stained. After all it is not our boldness in 
eating that will commend us to God. Suppose 
a fellow-Christian sees you who have a reputa- 
tion for wisdom at supper in a heathen temple, 
will he not conclude that he may eat meat 
sacrificed to idols at home ? But, that is sin 
for him, and your liberty and freedom is making 
your brother to sin, your brother for whom 
Christ died as He died for you. I say, if what 
I eat is like to make my brother sin, I'll never 
eat meat till God’s kingdom come.” 

In chap. x. Paul passes to another count. x, 1-13, 
Apparently the stronger brethren, the en- 
lightened ones, argued further, “ we have been 
fortified by the Christian sacraments ; we can 
eat anything and go anywhere.”’ It seems that 
these Corinthians had a quasi-magical view 
of sacraments as talismans and charms which 
would make void the influence of evil spirits. 
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“IT want you to remember,” says Paul, 
“that the Jews also had their sacraments ; 
but that did not keep them from being cor- 
rupted and rejected. They had their baptism 
and their sacred meal just as we have.” 
Here breaks through Paul’s early training and 
the learning he acquired as a Pharisee at the 
feet of Gamaliel. He is quoting not so much 
Scripture as the so-called Midrashim, the 
allegorising amplifications and embellishments 
of the Rabbinical schools. The pillar of cloud 
does not lead the people as in Exodus, but over- 
shadows them. ‘All our fathers were under 
the cloud and they all passed through the 
Red Sea. Well, that was a kind of sacrament ; 
it was being baptised into Moses, that is, into 
the Covenant God made with His people through 
Moses, a sacrament of initiation into being 
the holy people of God, the first Israel, as 
baptism is the sacrament of initiation into the 
new Israel. And they all ate the same super- 
natural food, and all drank the same super- 
natural drink; for they were wont to drink 
of the supernatural rock that followed them : 
now that rock was Christ.” Paul is here re- 
ferring to the old Rabbinic allegory that the 
rock which Moses struck and from which 
gushed out water followed the children of 
Israel through all their wanderings. “In 
spite of all these sacramental privileges,”’ says 
Paul, “they fell away and were rejected. 
Therefore I warn you that he who thinks 
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himself safe should take heed lest he fall.” 
And then with a sudden change (x. 18) he turns 
round to the weaker brethren and says, ‘‘ No 
temptation has overtaken you that is more than 
normal: God will not allow such temptation 
as you cannot escape.” 


We shall have to return to this tenth chapter later when 
we deal with Paul’s teaching upon the sacraments. For 
the moment we are concerned solely with the question 
of this consecrated meat and the heathen dinner-parties. 
We shall understand this whole chapter better and shall have 
some insight into heathenism, if we remember that to one 
single temple in Corinth (that of Aphrodite) there are said to 
have been attached not less than one thousand prostitutes. 
That is why he so solemnly reminds them that the Israelites 
fellin spite of the fact that they were fortified by sacraments, 
and warns them to take heed lest they too fall. “The 
sacraments will not preserve you in some magical way 
if you wantonly run your heads into danger. You have 
no right to do that.” 


‘Therefore, my dear friends (x. 14), flee from 
idolatry ; that is, do not go to these heathen 
dinner-parties. 

‘*T am speaking to men of understanding,” x. 15-22. 
he continues, “‘and you ought to be able to 
see that the Christian sacrament and the 
heathen sacrament are incompatible. It is 
inconsistent to drink of the Lord’s cup and 
the cup of demons; you cannot partake of 
the Lord’s table and the table of demons. Are 
we testing God’s patience? For your own 
sakes you must not attend these heathen 
sacred meals.”’ 


x. 23-xi.I. 
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““That is all very well,” say the Corinthians 
finally, ‘‘ but you are forgetting the Christian 
law of liberty which you yourself taught us 
You were constantly glorying in your freedom 
in Christ and saying that a Christian is delivered 
from law, from do this and do not do that: 
he is a free man in Christ. ‘All things are 
permitted to me,’ you said: well, why should 
we not go out to dinner with these people in that 
ease ?”’ “I do not deny the law of Christian 
liberty,” answers Paul; “ but there is a higher 
law than Christian liberty, and namely, the law 
of Christian love. All things are permitted me, 
but not all things are expedient, and I must 
consider that: all things are permitted me, 
but not all things are constructive, and my 
conduct has to be constructive ; we ought to 
think of others not ourselves in the exercising 
of our Christian freedom. 

‘* So then, whatever is bought in the shambles, 
you may eat ; it is not a question of conscience 
at all; the earth is the Lord’s, as you know, 
and everything in it If you go to dinner at 
the house of an unbeliever, eat what is set 
before you; for, as I say, it is not a question 
of conscience at all. But if there happens to 
be a Christian brother there who whispers to 
you at table, ‘ This meat is consecrated,’ then 
do not eat it—for conscience’ sake, his conscience 
I mean, not yours. Therefore, whatever you 


? It has been suggested that this verse was used as a grace 
before meals in the Corinthian Church, 
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do, eat, drink or whatever it may be, all must 
be done to God’s glory. Give no needless 
offence to Jews or Greeks or the Church; do 
not consider what you like but what will be 
most helpful to others. Remember Christ’s 
way, how He came not to enjoy but to serve, 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE AT CORINTH 


1 Cor. x. 1-13, 16-22; xi. 17-34. 


THERE is no subject that more acutely divides 
the Churches than the doctrine of the Com- 
munion Service. Every church and school in 
turn appeals to Paul, and every church and 
school finds texts in Paul to support its own 
position. In these chapters more than in most 
we shall find it difficult to accommodate our- 
selves to understand the thought-forms of the 
ancient world, and if we do attain to a tolerable 
understanding of what Paul intends, we still 
must not be unduly troubled if we find that in 
part his explanations have become incredible, 
while his experience of Christ is repeated 
throughout the ages. 


I 


Let us first try to picture the practice of the 
Corinthian Church as we can see it reflected 
in this letter. The Christian community in 
Corinth met together, presumably once a week, 
and held what we should call a Church supper. 


The food was provided for the most part by 
56 
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the wealthier people ; the gathering was largely 
a social function (Paul says that it ought to be 
a religious function, a Lord’s Supper); and no 
doubt it afforded an opportunity to give a 
satisfactory meal to the poorer members of 
the Church. But various abuses had crept in. 
Apparently it was not possible for every one, 
especially the poorer folk, the shopkeepers and 
slaves, to be there exactly in time; but the 
others did not wait for them, and the result 
was that when the poor came there was not 
enough left for them to eat. Then again, it 
seems that the rich people ate and drank what 
they themselves had brought instead. of sharing 
it with the others, and they sat by themselves, 
perhaps at separate tables as one does in a 
restaurant, and the party was divided into 
cliques; and it appears that some of the 
wealthier members actually became drunken 
during the supper. 

In the middle of the supper, or perhaps at 
the end, the man who was presiding offered 
thanks and passed round the cup first and 
after that the bread; and Paul accuses some 
of the Corinthian members of gulping down 
the bread just as they did the rest of the 
food. 

So much for what seems to have happened. 
The further question is, how did the Corin- 
thians reckon the significance of the meal, 
what importance did they attach to it, and 
what doctrine did they connect with it ? 
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It is of the first importance to realise that 
we have here not fixed doctrine but doctrine 
inthe making. The earliest Communion Service 
was celebrated in Palestine by people brought 
up in Jewish ways of thought; primarily 
through Paul’s mission the Christian Church 
and Christian institutions had been transplanted 
into Greek soil; new ideas strange to a Jewish 
Christian were gathering about the sacred 
meal, and some of these Paul himself seems to 
adopt at any rate in his argument with the 
Corinthians, for the Corinthian Church con- 
sisted partly of Jewish and partly of Greek 
Christians. There are four different strands 
of thought which contributed to their view of 
the Communion Service. 

(a) To the Jewish Christians in the Corinthian 
Church we may presume that the Service would 
be understood much as in the early Palestinian 
community. 

When Jews met under a sense of religious 
union it was for them a natural rite—continued 
down to this day in similar form—that the 
house-father or head of the party should at 
the meal offer a solemn thanksgiving to God ; 
then he would pass round the cup and then 
the bread; the bread was a round flat cake 
from which each would break him off a portion. 
We might antecedently have expected that 
Jesus would have employed this simple and 
natural rite; and so it seems to have been, 
for the giving of thanks and the breaking of 
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bread are several times referred to in the 
Gospels ; and when his bodily presence was 
removed we find, as we should have expected, . 
that in the early Palestinian Church described 
in the Acts this rite of the “‘ breaking of bread ” 
was habitually practised. The Last Supper 
then, as it appears, was but one of a series of 
such gatherings, the most sacred and solemn 
of all because of the occasion and because of 
the words the Master then spoke to them. It 
would seem reasonably certain that in the 
early Palestinian Church no necessary connec- 
tion was seen between the symbolism of the 
Communion Service and the death of Christ ; 
the service was one of thanksgiving and of 
fellowship both with one another and with 
the risen Lord. 

(6b) But there were Greek ideas in the minds 
of others. These knew little or nothing of 
Jewish practice, but they were familiar with 
the sacred feasts of the guilds or trade unions 
held in honour of some god or departed hero 
as “the dead Antinous.” These feasts were 
extremely common in the Greco-Roman world : 
at them those who came each contributed 
something; in the middle the president broke 

1 We cannot safely assert that “the breaking of bread” 
(corresponding to the Jewish Kiddush) was a thanksgiving 
without any mystical notion of communion; it is true, no such 
notion is involved in the language of Acts and the Didache, but 
in view of the early association of eating with sacrifice, there 
need be no doubt that “the breaking of bread’? would readily 


be open to interpretation as a Communion Service between man 
and God. 


xi, 17-27. 
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the bread and prayed, and at the end the 
worshipper partook of the special cup. 

(c) Again, very popular institutions in 
Corinth were memorial feasts in honour of the 
dead. Wealthy men often left sums of money 
under their will which was to provide a dinner- 
party for their friends and even for their slaves 
so many times a year: such a party would be 
held in memory of them. The Corinthians 
therefore would be quite familiar with feasts 
““in memory of me.” 

(d) As we saw before when considering 
meats sacrificed to idols, it was customary to 
have sacred meals as “‘ at the table of the Lord 
Serapis in the Serapeum,” and it was supposed 
that by being in some ways a guest of the God 
one entered into a certain mystical relation 
with him; and that, Paul has said, is true of 
the Christian as of the heathen sacrament. 


Ii 


With this picture then in our minds of what 
seems to have taken place and with this back- 
ground of half-Jewish Christian and half-pagan 
thought, let us see what Paul has to say about 
the situation. 

“T am afraid,” he says, “that so far from 
getting good from your gatherings together 
you had far better stay away ” (xi. 17). ‘Oh, 
you believe everything you are told about our 
cliques,” protested the Corinthians. ‘‘ Well, I 
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do believe a good deal of it,” says Paul (xi. 18). 
“I suppose,” he continues (quoting perhaps a 
lost saying of Christ), ‘‘ that it is inevitable that 
there should be division amongst you; any- 
how it seems to bring out those who are worthy 
and truly qualified Christians. Under the con- 
ditions then under which you come together 
it is not possible to eat a Lord’s Supper, 
because you each eat that which you have 
yourselves brought with the result that the 
poor go hungry and the rich get intoxicated. 
If that is all you come to Church to do, you 
might as well have done it at home.” He means 
that the whole meal, not merely the little 
service in the middle or at the end, is or should 
be a Lord’s Supper. 

Then the better to impress upon the Corin- 
thians a sense of the solemnity and meaning 
of the occasion Paul says, “‘ you ought always 
to remember the Last Supper,” and of this 
Last Supper he gives a detailed account. It 
would not appear that in this account Paul is 
quoting from any Corinthian liturgy used at 
the Lord’s Supper; rather, the way in which 
the story is introduced and the weight of the 
argument seem to require us to understand that 
the Corinthian Church did not connect the 

1 Jt is important to bear in mind the distinction between 
“the Last Supper,” and “the Lord’s Supper.” The “ Last 
Supper” was the meal in the upper room on the night of the 
Lord’s betrayal. The “ Lord’s Supper” is the Eucharist or 
Communion Service constantly celebrated in the Christian 
Church. 
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Eucharist or Lord’s Supper with the Last Supper 
at all; it is Paul’s point that they ought to 
do so. 

Paul thus interprets the Lord’s Supper, the 
Eucharist, in the light of the Last Supper. “I 
have received of the Lord,”’ he says, “‘ that which 
also I handed on to you,! that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, 
took bread and when He had given thanks He 
broke it and said, ‘ This is My body which is 
for you.’® ‘ Do this in remembrance of Me.’ 


In all probability, as has been explained above, we are 
not to understand that Christ was here instituting an 
entirely new rite; he realised that this was to be the last 
time that under earthly conditions he would celebrate 
this rite of thanksgiving and communion with His disciples : 
‘*T shall no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until I drink 
it new with you in the kingdom of God” ; but they of course 
would often celebrate it again. In the past in their cele- 
brations together they had chiefly remembered the goodness 
of God in the promise of His kingdom and their present 
experience of it; in future they are especially to remember 
Him through whose blood the sacred covenant is sealed 
for them. ‘‘ Whenever you do this hereafter, remember 
Me.”’ 


“Your conduct is particularly unseemly,” 


1 We must not suppose that he here claims a special super- 
natural revelation to himself of events that took place when he 
was not present; his information came no doubt through the 
Christian community and those who had themselves been 
present, 

5 Some manuscripts read, “which is broken for you,” but 
that is the less good reading, and as a matter of fact, as the 
author of the Fourth Gospel is careful to point out, Christ’s 
body was not literally broken. 
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says Paul to the Corinthians, ‘“‘ because your 
feast is, or should be, in memory of the Lord, 
and it ought to be a constant reminder to you 
of His giving of Himself to death in love for 
you; this eating and drinking at the Eucharist 
is a Showing forth of Christ’s death, till He come. 
So that he who eats the bread and drinks the 
cup of the Lord unworthily, that is, without 
reverence and a due and seemly sense of what 
he is doing, shall be guilty of the Lord’s body 
and blood.”” What does this mean ? 

Let us consider first in this connection chap. x. 1-13 
x. 1-13... It is impossible to say exactly how 
far Paul treated the Old Testament as history. 
Here he is quoting not so much the Old Testa- 
ment as the Rabbinic embellishments of the 
Old Testament. He is certainly interested in 
this story not as history but as allegory. “ As 
the Israelites had manna to feed them in the 
wilderness and water from the rock which 
followed them—now that rock was Christ— 
so you Christians have a spiritual or super- 
natural food and a spiritual or supernatural 
drink. But,” he explains, “you must not 
interpret this in a mechanical or magical way : 
you must not say, ‘ because we have taken the 
Christian sacraments we can go anywhere and 
do anything; it is a sufficient amulet against 
the powers and seductions of evil spirits.’ 
No, the rock that followed them was Christ. 
As the Israelites in the wilderness fed upon 


1 See supra, pp. 51 ff. 


X. 16-22. 
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Christ and drank of Christ, so it is in the 
Christian sacrament that you have an oppor- 
tunity of feeding your souls upon Christ, and 
this you must understand not mechanically or 
magically but ethically and spiritually.” 

Next let us turn to the passage in the tenth 
chapter which we have already considered 
in another connection.t ‘“‘ The cup of blessing 
which we bless,? is it not a communion of 
Christ’s blood ? The loaf we break, is it not 
a communion of Christ’s body ? For we being 
many are one loaf, one body, for we all share 
the one loaf.” 


Paul’s “mysticism,” that is, his somewhat inexact 
philosophy, enables him to think of the Church as actually 
Christ’s body in a more realistic sense than strict logic will 
allow. But the religious value of his thought seems to be 
this: the wine is not a symbol of the physical blood shed 
by Jesus but of His eternal oblation of His very life, which 
is reproduced in the experience of all Christians. So the 
bread is not a symbol of the flesh that was torn with nails 
but of the organic unity which the Spirit creates. Thus 
both bread and wine symbolise present facts in the experi- 
ence of the Church. This seems the real basis of Paul’s 
*sacramentalism.” 

The cup then is a communion of Christ’s blood, the bread 
or loaf a communion of His body. Notice that Paul never 
speaks of drinking Christ’s blood nor of eating His body— 
still less of eating His flesh. The idea that in the Eucharist 
the worshipper literally eats and drinks his God Paul could 
not have gotten from the primitive Church, nor, as far as we 
know, from any reputable mystery cult of his day. It is 
quite certain then that Paul did not think that in the 

1 See supra, p. 53. 
* Notice the cup before the bread. 
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Eucharist the Christian drinks Christ’s blood and eats His 
body or flesh. 

What then does he mean? It is indicative of Paul, 
the missionary’s, attitude to the heathen religions of his day 
that he apparently sets the Christian sacrament in some 
sense side by side with the heathen ; he says that, when at 
the heathen sacrament the worshipper sits “at the table of 
the Lord Serapis,” he thereby enters into some communion 
with Serapis ; in just the same way at the Christian sacra- 
ment the believer sitting at Christ’s table—for no doubt 
the elements were received sitting or reclining, not kneeling ? 
—enters into some communion with Christ: it is a com- 
munion service with Christ: the cup, he says, with refer- 
ence to Christ’s words at the Last Supper, is a communion 
of Christ’s blood, the bread of His body. 

Can we now answer the question what Paul means when 
he says that whoever eats or drinks unworthily “shall be 
guilty of the Lord’s body and blood’? By the body and 
blood of Christ he does not mean the physical body of the 
historic Jesus,’ still less the glorified body of the risen Lord : 4 
he means apparently what we should call the personality 
of Christ: he who eats and drinks unworthily is guilty 
of disrespect to the sacred facts represented by the cup and 
the loaf, namely, the life and death of Jesus Christ. To 
come to the Lord’s table and to be drunken there or to 
forget the needs of our neighbour is surely to do the greatest 
disrespect to all that Jesus stood for and to the life to which 
a Christian is committed as His foliower: it is indecent: 
it is sacrilege. 


«‘ And so before a man comes to the service, 
let him ask himself questions. For he who eats 


1 See further Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, pp. 194 ff. 
2 As is proved by artistic representations going back to the 
second century, if not to the first. 
3 Which he would have described as the flesh and blood of 
Jesus. 
4 Which could not be referred to as the body and blood of 
Christ. 
E 


xi, 28-34. 
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and drinks eats and drinks judgment unto him- 
self, if he does not discern the Lord’s body.” 
“Not discerning the body,’ means failing to 
discern that this is a social act, and of this men 
are guilty when they partake in coteries, for- 
getting brotherliness, forgetting that they are 
members one of another, one body. “It is 
because of this that some of you lie sick and 
a number are dead.” 


Paul did not mean that it was through misuse of the 
elements, the bread and the wine, that sickness and death 
followed; for he never identifies the wine in the Church’s 
Eucharist with Christ’s blood nor the bread with His body 
(or flesh) ; but he does certainly seem to say that sickness 
and physical death are caused by irreverence to the sacred 
facts which the Eucharist symbolises.? 


Then he breaks off into an alliterative and 
punning sentence in which he tells them to 
take this correction as discipline. ‘And so, 
brothers, when you come together to eat, wait 
for one another. If anyone is hungry, let him 
get something to eat at home before he comes. 
The other irregularities I will see to when I” 
come.” 


Il 


It is not easy to sum up Paul’s doctrine of 
the Communion Service nor is his teaching 


* Not the body and the blood, as some inferior manuscripts 
haye it. 


2 Of.1 Cor. v. 5. 
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altogether free from obscurity to the modern 
mind with its mental background so different 
from that of Paul’s day. 

It seems clear, however, that Paul was in 
some sense what we should call a sacramentalist,! 
for the Communion Service was to him much 
more than “a memorial rite.” “It is im- 
possible to pretend to ignore the fact that 
much of the controversy between Catholic and 
Protestant theologians,” says Prof. Lake,? 
““has found its centre in the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and the latter have appealed to 
primitive Christianity to support their views. 
From their point of view the appeal fails: 
the Catholic doctrine is much more nearly 
primitive than the Protestant.” * This, how- 
ever, is somewhat of a misleading statement : 
it is no doubt true that in the Corinthian 
Church (but much to Paul’s dissatisfaction) 
there were current magical and _ unethical 
notions of the efficacy of the sacraments, but 
there is no evidence at all that any Corinthian 
supposed that in the sacrament he was eating 
Christ’s flesh or drinking Christ’s blood nor 
even that he was eating Christ’s “‘ body” in 


1 For we cannot fairly say that his mystical teaching here is 
merely an argumentum ad hominem. 

2 Op. cit. p. 215. 

3 He continues, “But the Catholic advocate in winning his 
case has proved still more: the type of doctrine which he 
defends is not only primitive, but pre-Christian.” By this Dr 
Lake means of course, not that it is Jewish but that it is 
heathen. 
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the Catholic sense:! it is certain that Paul 
was not guilty of what Dr Kennedy calls 
“the absurdity ” of the notion of “ eating ” 
a Divine Being.2 Paul emphatically denies 
that the sacrament is of any value apart 
from faith and moral disposition; but on 
the other hand he does say that through 
the cup and the loaf or through that which 
these signify the believer enters into com- 
munion with Christ, and he explains this in 
terms of the belief that in sitting at the table 
of a demon and being his guest, a man enters 
into communion with that demon, and he 
does say that illness and death come from a 
wrong and sacrilegious use of the Lord’s Supper. 
Paul is using the language of mysticism rather 
than strict theology: he affords little clue to 
our question how in the Sacrament the believer 
enters into communion with Christ: he is 
content with the bare fact: he seems to say 
to us in language that is intelligible to all, 
“the sacraments are not magic: you are not 
to be superstitious about them, but you are 
to be reverent: their value depends on the 
spirit in which you come: to come in the 
right spirit in brotherly fellowship with one 
another, and with the thought of Christ and 
his death in your hearts, and so to sit at Christ’s 
table means that you do in truth enter into 
communion with Christ and feed upon Him 


1 See below, pp. 89, 90. 
* St Paul and the Mystery Religions, p. 260. 
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by faith: to come in the wrong spirit, in a 
spirit of levity or of sectarianism—that is 
sacrilege, and it has its inevitable reaction 
upon the person that is guilty of it.” “It is 
impossible,’ says J. H. Shorthouse, “‘ to kneel 
morning after morning before the sacrament, 
in a spirit of worldliness and chicane, without 
being soiled and polluted in the secret places 
of the soul.” 


CHAPTER VI 


PUBLIC WORSHIP AT CORINTH 
1 Cor, xii., xiii., xiv. 
I 


Wauart like must we suppose public worship to 
have been in Corinth in the year of grace 
A.D. 56 or 57, in which (probably) this letter 
was written ?1 Public worship there was un- 
doubtedly, but we must suppose that it was 
still held in a _ private house, in Titus 
Justus’ hall or drawing-room; there was 
the offering of praise and prayer; there was 
the singing or, perhaps rather, the recitation 
of hymns; there was exposition of Scripture, 
exhortation and preaching and a discussion 
after the sermons. 

The service was not limited to Church 
members; unbelievers were admitted and 
sometimes were converted by what they saw 
and heard; interested persons, seatholders as 
we might call them, had a recognised place in the 
service being expected to say “ Amen ”’ audibly 
when a brother offered prayer or praise. There 
seems to have been no conventional liturgy or 


1 Cf. Jilicher, Linleitung, p. 56. 
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even order of service; none was necessary : 
for “when you come together,” says Paul 
(xiv. 26), “each one brings with him a hymn 
or a word of counsel from Scripture, or a 
revelation which he has received, some spiritual 
intuition, or else he can give testimony in 
ecstatic utterance or interpret some ecstatic 
brother.”” Every one had some gift or another, 
and therefore every one was expected to con- 
tribute to the common feast. We may not 
inaptly compare these services with Quaker 
meetings ; yet might many Quakers be much 
put about by the strange and unpremeditated 
happenings that often took place at Corinth. 
For it appears that great religious excitement 
was generated at these meetings, taking forms 
quite familiar to students of “revivals ”’ from 
that day to this. It might happen that when 
some brother was leading in prayer, another 
under the influence of uncontrolled religious 
emotion might shriek out, “‘ Jesus is Lord ”’ or 
‘““Cursed be Jesus”’; or some one might break 
in with a torrent of unintelligible words, and 
perhaps that would set off some other who also 
had this gift, and there would be the utmost 
confusion and disorder, and outsiders would 
be left very much impressed but quite un- 
enlightened. The greatest scandal of all in 
the eyes of some was that women actually 
took audible part in these services. 

These gifts of the spirit and the accompany- 
ing psychic phenomena are such as constantly 


xii. I-12, 
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occur in Christian history in times of 
revival. 

The Corinthians very much prided them- 
selves on their spiritual gifts and spiritual attain- 
ments. The gift upon which they most prided 
themselves was this curious gift of “tongues ” 
or mystic utterance ; it was taken as the mark 
of special spirituality and as such most 
coveted. There were a few who decried it 
(xiv. 89), and some seem to have feared 
that because it was not their gift they were 
not in the Spirit. This is one of the matters 
which they had referred to Paul in a letter, 
to which this epistle is an answer. 


II 


Now this “ glossolaly ” or wild, involuntary, 
ecstatic speech was not confined to Christians : 
it happened outside Christianity; and Paul 
begins by reminding them that they knew 
these phenomena before ever they were con- 
verted (xii. 2); thus the first problem is, when 
these wild cries are heard, how are we to know 
that there is a genuinely Christian experience 
behind it at all? ‘‘ Well,” says Paul, “it 
depends what the person screams out; if 
quite involuntarily he says, ‘Jesus is Lord’ 
(xii. 8), you may be sure the Holy Spirit has 

* Of. George Fox’s Journal or John Wesley’s Journal, For 


“tongues ” in the time of the “ Irvingite ’ movement see Letters 
of Erskine of Linlathen, by Dr Hannay, pp. 175 sq. 
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inspired that. But,” he goes on, “it is not a 
specially holy Spirit; it proves no special 
holiness or spirituality in the man who is 
taken that way; for other people who have 
very different gifts have just the same Spirit 
(xii. 4). To each one it is given to show forth 
in some way or other the holy Spirit; but 
these gifts are not given that men may make 
a display of their spirituality but that they 
may benefit and help the other brethren.” 
And then Paul goes through this most inter- 
esting list of the gifts of the Church members at 
Corinth (xii. 8 sq.): ‘“‘the contribution which some 
of you can bring is a saying of common sense, 
others a saying of deep spiritual insight—but 
it is the same inspiring Spirit in each case ; 
some have a special gift of faith and intercession 
to move mountains—that is their gift ; others 
have gifts of healing by the same Spirit, others 
have power of working miracles, others preach- 
ing, others power of spiritual discrimination, 
others these kinds of ‘tongues’; others have 
the gift of interpreting the tongues. All these 
are gifts of the one and the same Spirit which 
distributes to each severally his or her par- 
ticular gift. - 

“But you ought not to be envious of one 
another and jealous of one another’s gifts. 
The Church is not complete without all these 
gifts, just as the body is not complete without 
all its members. You have not, remember, 
your special gift just for your own personal 


Xii, 13-27. 
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enjoyment ; it is only yours as your contribu- 
tion to the life of the whole body.” 

“Remember what your baptism meant: it 
was the symbol of your reception into the one 
body, into the new Israel of God, the new 
community in which no racial divisions nor 
social divisions are of any account, for there is 
perfect brotherhood and equality : so it ought 
to be in spiritual matters. You who have the 
gift of tongues must not despise the person 
who can only contribute some common-sense 
remark, and you who can only preach must 
not feel that you are not in the Spirit like the 
people who speak with tongues; for your gift 
is just as necessary as theirs and is a manifesta- 
tion of the same Spirit. You all need one 
another; the eye cannot say to-the hand, ‘I 
have no need of you,’ or the head to the feet, 
‘I have no need of you.’ Indeed as in the 
case of the less honourable parts of the body, 
so there is a special honour attaching to the 
less showy and remarkable gifts. God has so 
compounded the body as that it should work 
as one organism, each part serving the whole; 
He meant the Church to be such an organism 
as that when one member of the body suffers or 
is honoured the whole body shares the suffering 
or the rejoicing—not less close than that should 
the Church bond be. You are the body of 
Christ” (apparently Paul is addressing simply 
the Corinthian Christian community), “and 
members one of another.” 
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“For God has given the Church various xii. 28- 
ministries, some more honourable than others 37% 
(I do not deny that), but none more necessary 
than the rest.”” Then follows a list ; its order 
is remarkable: first, missionaries; second, 
preachers ; third, teachers; then those who can 
work miracles; next, those who have powers 
of healing; next, helps, that is, sick-visitors, 
those who care for the poor and such; next, 
organisers, and lastly tongues.1 ‘* You cannot 
all be missionaries or preachers or have the 
miraculous powers; still, it is quite right that 
you should desire spiritual gifts; only (xii. 31), 
mind you desire those that are really most 
worth having.” 


But is this quite consistent ? Paul has been maintain- 
ing that to each God, according to His will, gives some 
spiritual gift and each must be content with his own and 
not be jealous of others. Here (xii. 31) he tells them to 
desire some gifts more than others. The answer to. this 
difficulty is found partly in the chapter following: the 
best gifts and most to be desired are for all Christians ; 
not all can speak with tongues, but faith and hope and 
charity—these are for all such as are in Christ. For here 
Paul breaks out into this hymn of love which we have 
in the thirteenth chapter. Dr Herbert Gray has told us 
that “ there was once a man who read 1 Cor. xiii. every day 
for six months, and it changed his life.” 


This chapter requires much meditation that xiii. 1-13; 


1 This is not an exhaustive list, e.g. “interpretations oftongues”’ 
is omitted. But how comes Paul wholly to omit reference to 
the ‘“‘ ministry of the sacraments,” if there was such a ministry 
in Corinth ? 
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we may apprehend it, not much explanation that 
we may understand it. Let the reader remem- 
ber who it is that speaks, he who once was 
Pharisee and counted them without the Law 
accursed, who not many years before had been 
“breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the Church ’”’; he it is that now writes, 
‘* Love is very patient, very kind. Love knows 
no jealousy; love makes no parade, gives 
itself no airs, is never rude, never selfish, never 
irritated, never resentful; love is never glad 
when others go wrong, love is gladdened by 
goodness, always slow to expose, always eager 
to believe the best, always hopeful, always 
patient.”’ 1 And let it be remembered to whom 
he writes, to these petty, squabbling, jealous, 
divided Corinthians, proud of their ‘“‘ showy ” 
religious gifts, fond of eloquence, religious 
enough in one way, yet lacking that one 
crowning gift, “without which whosoever 
liveth is counted dead before thee.” 

Thus he begins by saying that “‘though I 
speak with tongues or preach with superhuman 
eloquence, yet if I have not love, I am just ‘a 
noisy gong or a clanging cymbal’; and 
though I have great gifts of preaching and am 
chokeful of theological learning and am expert 
in mystical religious experiences, and though 
my faith will work miracles, yet without love 
I am nothing; yes, though I give all my goods 
to feed the poor and though I subject myself 


1 Dr Moffatt’s translation. 
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to the most painful ascetic practices, I am 
none the better for that, if I have not love.” 


It is interesting to learn that visitors to Athens in Paul’s 
day were shown the tomb of an Indian holy man who had 
burnt himself in that city in the reign of Augustus. Any 
modern traveller may see by the banks of the Ganges in 
Benares some other Indian “holy man” swinging his ash- 
smeared body over a slow fire. Paul’s criticism of Hindooism 
has not grown out of date. 

It is in some ways a pity that we must drop the old word 
“charity.” Paul has to use a word new in this sense 
which Jerome translates by charitas, charity; he cannot 
employ the usual Greek word for love from which comes the 
modern word “erotic,” for Christian love is not erotic.? 
This divine love, says Paul, is not a gift of nature but 
a supernatural grace; it is not like a genius for mathe- 
matics or an aptitude for languages; it is not a question 
of temperament ; it is part of our salvation ; it is something 
given to those who believe in Christ. 


-* Love vaunteth not itself—love, that is, never 
swaggers: doth not behave itself unseemly, 
that is, it is never impolite.” 

It is very noticeable in this sublime hymn which 


describes the highest grace and glory of human beings 
how much space Paul gives to what is after all but the 


question of good manners. “ Love suffereth long and is 
corteous,’ writes Tyndale in his translation. Christian 
love is always courteous. ‘“‘I can render no service,” said 


Dr Dale, “to those for whom I feel no love. Controversy 
should be one of the highest and fairest expressions of 
charity. I must speak—not to wound but to heal; to 
rescue from error, not to cover with ridicule and contempt.” 





1 Christian love is not erotic nor sentimental; it is a deliberate, 
affectionate self-identification with another in his need, shame, 
joy or sorrow, and a seeking of his highest good at any cost— 
the cost, if need be, of a Cross. 
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The natural love of friends is one of God’s 
fairest gifts to man; it is full of joy; but 
divine love is full of suffering. ‘Love suffereth 
long, seeketh not her own, is not provoked, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” 


“Suffereth long,” he begins; ‘“endureth all things,” 
he ends. Love is a passion, a suffering; it is the image 
of Christ’s perfect love ; it is the grace which enables us to 
treat other people as Christ treats us. It was because Christ 
loved so much that He was ever the Man of Sorrows. “ For 
if you love those that love you, what reward have you ? 
Surely even the publicans do the same?” (Matt. v. 46). 
Who loves most suffers most: but who loves most is most 
like Christ.1 


v2 


Finally,” says Paul, “love is permanent ; 
it suffers no change, no diminution, no 
decay. Love never fails. The prophet speaks 
out of the darkness the mysteries of God; 
but one day we shall see Him as He is, 
and there will be no more place for prophecy ; 
now, it may be, we express our overmastering 
experience as best we can, in these wild, 
ecstatic ‘tongues’; but, in His _ presence 
tongues shall cease, and speculation shall be 
swallowed up in sight. Now we are but 


1 But the Christian life is not one of “sacrifice,” as we too 
often say. Love never speaks of sacrifice. Christ made no 
sacrifice when He went to the Cross; but had He failed His people 
and allowed their hate and spite to alter His attitude to them, 
then indeed He would have “sacrificed ’’ all He stood for and all 
He longed for. But if Christ did not offer a “sacrifice,” what is 
the place of an altar in Christianity ? 
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children, but then the symbolism of the nursery 
will be put aside ; now we see but the blurred 
reflection in the mirror, but then the great 
reality, when we pass from shadows on to 
substances, from the typical and transient to 
the real and eternal. One day there shall be 
no more need for faith and hope, but love 
shall still abide; for love is the very life of 
God in the soul of man, the life men live in 
heaven. But,” says Paul, “this eternal 
life which was in Christ and shall one day 
prevail everywhere you Christians in Corinth 
ought to be living now—if you are in ‘ Christ.’ ”’ 


II 


“Therefore pursue hard after love; you 
- must all have love: and desire spiritual gifts, 
but chiefly the gift of preaching, prophecy.” 
Not exegetical preaching is meant, which is 
here called “teaching,” but some inspired 
utterance which takes the hearers up into 
heaven. Preaching we may call it, if we 
think, not of long set addresses and prepared 
- orations, but some inspired and inspiring word 
which any believer might speak at a Church 
meeting, if we would stir up the gift that is 
in us. 

Then Paul explains how much better this 
gift is than the more showy gift of tongues. 
He does not disparage tongues. “I wish you 


xiv. 1-5. 


xiv. 6-11. 


Xiv. 12-25, 
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could all speak with tongues” (xiv. 5), he says, 
“and” (xiv. 18), “I myself exercise this gift in 
my praises to God more than you all; but it 
is a gift for private devotions primarily. For 
when you speak in a tongue, you are speak- 
ing to God not men. Whereas he that can 
‘prophesy’ says something that edifies and 
encourages and comforts other people. It is an 
excellent thing that you should be filled with 
this emotion of ecstatic praise to God: it 
is one of His gifts ; but it is not most suitable 
in public worship. The man who speaks in a 
tongue only edifies himself, unless there is 
some one present who can interpret what he 
says. 

“My brethren, what would be the good of my 
coming to you if I could only speak in tongues ? 
If I am to help you, I must tell of some revela- 
tion I have received or speak of God’s hidden 
wisdom or prophesy or expound the Scriptures ; 
it is just as with musical instruments, if you 
cannot catch the intervals you cannot under- 
stand the time and the meaning of the piece. 
Or what is the good of a bugle that does not 
make the call distinct ? Or this speaking with 
tongues is like speaking in a foreign language 
if people cannot understand ; you are speaking 
into the air: your words do not go home. 

“Tn fine, since you are desirous of spiritual 
gifts, seek such as will make you of abundant use 
for the upbuilding of the Church. Therefore ” 
(v. 18 apparently) “let the man who speaks in a 
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tongue lead the congregation in prayer when 
his ecstasy is over that he may be able to 
interpret his religious experience.’’ Then in a 
very interesting passage Paul goes on to explain 
the relation of emotion and thought in religion ; 
“It is good that this spontaneous emotional 
ecstatic prayer should well up in me,”’ he says, 
“but this must not be detached from my 
thinking ; I will pray with my mind too; so 
with my praises. If you stand up and offer 
praise to God in the Spirit, how is the interested 
person, who has come into the service, to say 
his ‘ Amen,’ if he does not understand what you 
are saying? Your thanksgiving is excellent, 
but your neighbour is not instructed, and your 
religion must not be a selfish luxury. I, too, 
speak with tongues more than any of you, but 
I would rather say five words in English (Ut. 
“with my mind’’), than ten thousand words 
in mystic utterance. 

“You Corinthians are proud of your intel- 
lects ; is it not rather childish to be proud of 
_ these sensations of yours? Be like children in 
innocence, but be grown up intellectually.” 
Paul then quotes some unknown version of 
Is. xxviii. which he wrests entirely from its 
context ; for he quotes it apparently to prove 
that ‘“‘ tongues ’’ make a great impression on 
outsiders, while it is the gift of ‘‘ prophecy ” 
which is serviceable to the Church. 

“Well, then, if all the Church gathers to- 
gether ” (he means for “ public worship,” which 


F 


xiv.26-33. 
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anyone was welcome to attend), “and you all 
speak in tongues, unbelievers and ‘ outsiders ’ 
will simply say you are mad. But if you all 
prophesy} and one of these comes in, he is 
brought to book by all, the secrets of his heart 
are read and become manifest, and so he will 
fall on his face and worship God and say, ‘ Of 
a truth God is among you.’ # 

“So then, brethren, at your gatherings, let 
each bring forth his contribution. And let 
everything be done to edification, that is, to 
mutual advantage. If you have the gift of 
tongues, let two or three speak at most, and one 
at a time, and let some one man interpret. If 
there is no one present to interpret, let the 
man keep silence in the Church and reserve his 
tongues for his private devotions. If there are 
prophets, let two or three of them prophesy 
and let the rest discuss what they say; and if 
while one man is speaking somebody else in 
his seat receives a revelation, let the first man 
hold his peace: only one must speak at a 
time: this is not formalism; it is a question of 
order and decency: and do not pretend that 
you cannot control your emotions: you can 
and you must: the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets: you can keep quiet 


if you try: you have no right to lose control 
of yourselves. 


1 Here it seems that prophecy sometimes took the form of 
thought reading. The “prophet” was in this case 9, “medium.” 
* There are many parallels to this in the history of revivals. 
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“To sum up, if any one of you lays claim to 
spiritual insight, let him prove his insight by 
recognising that what I say is a command of 
the Lord. If anyone fails to recognise this, 
let him fail.2 So, my brothers, desire this gift 
of prophecy and do not prevent this speaking 
with tongues ; only see to it that all things be 
done decently and in good order.” 3 


III 


Paul then discusses the place and function 
of women in public worship and in particular 
the question whether they must exercise such 
self-control as to be entirely silent in Church. 
In xi. 5-18 amid much Rabbinic doctrine 
which he himself transcended at times and 
which seems to show that even Paul had not 
grasped all the implications of Christianity, 
he had apparently given women permission 
to pray in Church provided that they were 
veiled. They were to be veiled. because of 


1 It is possible that these verses are misplaced from their 
original position before verses 33?-36. 

2 Or, perhaps, “he is himself unrecognised,” that is, shall 
be unrecognised at the last day: or possibly we should slightly 
amend the text and understand “do not recognise such a 
person.” 

3 The term ‘“pneumatikos,” translated “spiritual,” covers 
both the psychic and the strictly spiritual. ‘“ Tongues,” re- 
ligious ecstasy, mystical states and the gifts of the medium are 
psychic and automatic and not distinctively Christian. Love 
is really spiritual because it involves insight and is ethical. 
See further, Dodd, op. cit, pp. 125-127. Cf. p. 56. 


Xiv. 37- 
39." 


xiv. 33-36. 
xi, 5-13. 
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and for the sake of the angels, that is to say, 
because the worship of the Church takes place 
in heaven or at least the heavens are “‘ opened,” . 
and the earthly Church joins in the worship 
of the heavenly. This idea survives to-day 
in the Mass. Both in the Greek and Roman 
and Anglican liturgies the priest says, “ Lift 
up your hearts,” and the people answer “ We 
lift them up unto the Lord.” From that 
moment onwards the service is supposed to 
be transacted in heaven (or in the N.T. phrase 
‘‘in the heavenly places,” Eph. i. 3, 20). The 
Church joins in worship with the angels and 
powers round about the throne. ‘Therefore 
with angels and archangels and with all the 
company of heaven we laud and magnify Thy 
glorious name, evermore praising Thee and 
saying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of Thy glory; glory 
be to Thee, O Lord most High.’”? The worship 
of the Church, therefore, is conducted in the 
presence of the angels; and Paul has in mind 
the Rabbinic tradition referred to in Gen. vi. 2, 
that the fall of the angels was due to lust. 
And this apparently is the reason why he says 
that women must be veiled in Chureh.t 
But in this present passage (xiv. 33), it would 

appear at first sight that he takes away that 
privilege of speech which he had allowed to 
women in the earlier chapter. This is very un- 


1 Angels in Paul’s thought are almost always powers hostile ; 
or at least potentially hostile, to man’s salvation. 
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likely, and two other explanations are possible. 
First, it has been suggested that verses 34 and 
35 should be put in inverted commas as a 
quotation from the Corinthian letter to Paul; to 
this contention of theirs that it is shameful for 
a woman to speak in Church he answers hotly, 
“What! was it from you men that the word 
of God went forth ? or came it unto you men 
alone?” On this interpretation, Paul brushes 
aside as utterly impossible in a Christian Church 
these ancient scruples from the law. This is 
ingenious; but it is a kindly and complete 
misrepresentation of the views of the author 
of xi. 5-13. 

The second alternative is more hopeful. 
It is that here (xiv. 34), Paul is speaking about 
a different part of the service. Women may 
be allowed to lead in prayer in Church if they 
are veiled, but it is unseemly, he thinks, that 
they should join in the discussion after a 
prophet has sat down. If there is anything 
they have not understood, let them ask their 
_ husbands when they get home; there is to be 
no chattering ! 

It is probably best in verse 33 to read a full 
stop after the word “peace,” and to take the 
following words, “as in all the churches of the 
saints,’’ with verse 34. In this matter of the 
place of women in the Church as in other 
matters, the Corinthians were inclined to 
exercise their boasted freedom by breaking out 
on a line of their own, and Paul is constantly 
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reminding them of the duty of catholicity.t 
‘“‘ There is no special dispensation for women in 
Corinth,” he says. ‘“‘ If, however, anyone still 
thinks fit to argue the matter, we have no such 
custom nor the Churches of God; and that 
ought to settle a point of this kind (xi. 16).” 

But for us, at least, this problem is not 
settled by reference to the authority of oriental 
or primitive Christian custom. “In Christ 
there is neither male nor female ’’—that is the 
principle, we must find the application for our 
own day, remembering however that religion 
does not deliver us from a due respect for 
etiquette.? 


1 Of. i. 2, xi. 16. 2 Of. pp. 12 n., 51, 54-55. 


CHAPTER VII 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE ‘“‘ BODY ”’ 


1 Cor. xv. 


Tuts is one of the most difficult and speculative 
of all the chapters in Paul’s epistles. Some of 
the words in it have been comfortable to us 
beyond almost any in Scripture, as we read 
them or heard them by the grave-side; on 
the other hand there is no article of the tradi- 
tional creed which puzzles us so much as “I 
believe in the resurrection of the body.” 

Our first duty then is to find out, if we can, 
exactly what Paul meant and what the diffi- 
culties were at Corinth. We may frankly admit 
that when we have discovered Paul’s meaning 
we may have to say that we cannot accept it ; 
but some at least of our difficulties arise from 
a misapprehension of what Paul really meant. 

Observe that this is the earliest documentary xv. 1-11 
evidence we have of Christ’s resurrection ap- 
pearances ; “this epistle is some years earlier 
than any account in the Gospels as we have 
them. And the way in which Paul introduces 
his account is worthy of notice. Paul has been 
accused by certain modern critics of being the 


founder of a new religion. The religion of 
87 
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Jesus and the first apostles is distinguished from 
the religion of Paul, and Paul’s doctrines, 
especially of the Cross, are said to be altogether 
outside the horizon of the Galilean prophet 
and the Jerusalem Church of Pentecost. 

That Paul first expounded in the Church 
the full and great significance of the death of 
Jesus is undoubted ; but that he first taught 
that “Christ died for our sins” is disproved by 
all the evidence. ‘‘I delivered to you that 
which I myself received, that Christ died for our 
sins ’’—that was an integral part of the earliest 
Christian testimony. It was indeed the ex- 
plicit teaching of Christ himself. Likewise in 
the sixth chapter Paul had referred, as to a re- 
cognised fact, to Christ’s death as that of the 
Paschal Lamb ; and Peter in his earliest speech 
after Pentecost referred to Christ as “thy 
holy servant’? with distinct reference to 
Is. lil., a chapter which had apparently so 
largely moulded Christ’s own thought about 
His work. Theories of the Atonement have 
been many and various, but from the earliest 
days till now that Christ died for our sins has 
been the unbroken witness of the Church, 
“and that He was buried and that He rose 
again.” 

What exactly does Paul mean by “He rose again” ? 
Does he believe in “the empty tomb” and what we call 


the “bodily” resurrection of Jesus? ‘‘The mention of 
the burial,” says Denney of this passage,! “is important 





1 See Jesus and the Gospel, p. 118 ff. 
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in this connection as defining what is meant by the rising. 
» . . The rising is relative to the grave and the burial, 
and if we cannot speak of a bodily resurrection we should 
not speak of a resurrection at all.” In other words, Paul 
does not say ““He died, His body was buried but His spirit 
Tose again,” but indicates that that which was buried was 
also raised, namely, His body. This is the traditional 
interpretation, but it is not borne out by a careful analysis 
of the apostle’s language. Whether or not Paul believed 
in “the empty tomb” is a question we cannot decide: 
but it is certain that he is not here concerned at all with what 
we mean by Christ’s body. He is concerned to say that 
Jesus Himself died and was buried and rose again. It 
is absolutely fundamental to the understanding of this 
chapter that we realise that when Paul uses the term 
“body” he does not mean what we ordinarily mean by 
it. The body in the sense of the physical particles of which 
the human body is composed he calls “the flesh.” He 
wishes to prove here not that the flesh rose but that the body 
rose, by which he means the organism or, as we should 
say, the personality... ‘The principle of individuality is 
the ‘organism’ (‘body’). This does not mean to Paul 
the structure of bone, flesh, and blood to which we give 
the name of body. It is the pure organic form which 
persists through all changes of material particles. The 
physical organ which I possess to-day is different in all or 
most of its material particles from that which I possessed 
eight years ago. In so far as it has an organic identity 
and continuity it is my body none the less. Thus for Paul 
the identity of the ‘organism’ or ‘ body’ was in no wise 
affected by any change in its substance. The ‘flesh’ 
might pass away, and ‘splendour’ or light-substance be 
substituted, and the organism remain intact and self- 
identical. Thus Paul’s insistence on the ‘resurrection 
of the body ’ is meant to assert the continuity of individual 
identity, as distinguished from the persistence of some im- 
palpable shade or ‘soul’ which was not in any real sense — 





1 So Joh. Weiss. in 1 Cor. vi. 13-14 g.v. 


XV. 12-20. 
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the identical man. Paul could not have talked of ‘ saving 
souls’; it was the ‘emancipation of the body’ that 
interested him, i.e. of the individual, self-identical, organic 
whole. The phrase in the Apostle’s Creed, ‘the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh,’ would have horrified him. He neither 
expected nor wished the ‘flesh’ to rise again ; he wished 
the ‘ body’ to be emancipated from its bonds.”? It can- 
not too carefully be borne in mind then that by “ body” 
Paul means not “ flesh and blood,’’ which, as he explains, 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, but an organism through 
which the personality can express itself. 


Paul then narrates certain appearances of 
Christ after the resurrection, apparently such 
as would be calculated to impress his hearers. 
Celsus later sneered at the resurrection stories 
as being accredited by a few distraught women 
alone, and what is the value of a woman’s 
evidence ? ‘“‘ Well,” says Paul, “‘he appeared 
to over five hundred brethren most of whom are 
still living; if you doubt my word, go and ask 
them. And as he appeared to them, so he 
appeared to me.” Doubtless he refers here to 
the vision on the road to Damascus. 

“The resurrection of Christ is fundamental. 
But once you admit that, how say some of you 
that there is no resurrection from the dead ? 
If Christ is risen, it proves that there can be 
such a thing.” 


It is likely that most people often read this chapter 
under a misapprehension. They think the argument 
concerns immortality. That is not so. As far as 
we know there was not and could not have been a 





1 C. H. Dodd, op. cit. p. 57. 
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member of the Corinthian Church who denied either 
Christ’s resurrection in some sense or the hope of eternal 
life. The trouble arose over a misunderstanding of the 
phrase “resurrection of the body.” Paul is opposed 
to two not wholly distinct points of view in the Corinthian 
Church. Most of the Corinthian Church, as we have often 
seen, were drawn rather to Greek than to Jewish philosophy ; 
they were touched by the ideas which had come from Plato 
that the soul is immortal and that the body is but a clog 
upon the soul. These people fully held the Christian hope 
of eternal life, but had no interest whatever in a resurrection 
of the body; the idea was even repugnant to them. 

Others apparently were sailing on a rather different 
tack. They were like Hymenaeus and Philetus in 2 Tim. 
ii. 18 who said that the resurrection was past already. 
Perhaps they were confused or misled once more by Paul’s 
teaching about baptism. Paul seems to have taught 
(Rom. vi. 4) in his more mystical moments that the plunge 
in the water at baptism somehow typified and showed forth 
the believer’s union with Christ, and union with Christ 
in His death ; so the rising up from the water was a union 
with Christ’s resurrection; thus for believers, baptised 
Christians, the resurrection was past already. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ’s body was real, they would say, ours is 
spiritual through union with Him. 


Paul’s first argument is what the logicians 
call a reductio ad absurdum. “If there is no 
resurrection of the body (‘resurrection of the 
dead’ is misleading), then there can have 
been no resurrection of Christ’s body; now 
if Christ was not raised, we have no guarantee 
from God that His death was a sacrifice 
for sin and that the Messianic age is at 

1 These people, it will be observed, understood by “the 


resurrection of the body ” the resurrection of the flesh. It was 
this they could not accept. 
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hand ; in that case all our preaching is vain 
and your faith is vain, and you are still in your 
sins, and, what is more, the Christians who 
are fallen asleep in Christ are lost too. Indeed, 
if all we have in this life is a hope in Christ, 
we are of all men most miserable.” 

Paul’s argument seems to be this: “I 
cannot believe that my religious experience is 
vain; I know that in consequence of that 
vision of Christ and the experience which came 
out of that Iam a changed man: [ live 
a new kind of life: instead of being a Pharisee 
I have become filled with a love which suffers 
long and is kind, is not easily provoked, hopes 
all things, endures all things-and never fails. 
Not only was this my experience, but through 
my preaching this same experience came to 
others ; they too were delivered from sin, were 
translated out of darkness into Christ’s king- 
dom, were washed, sanctified, justified in the 
power of the Gospel; manifestly they are no 
longer ‘in their sins.’ Well, all my experi- 
ence came from the certainty that Christ is 
risen from the dead, and the whole burden of 
my preaching to you was that Christ died for 
our sins and God authenticated this by the 
resurrection, and that He is alive and present, 
mighty to heal and save. Now all that ex- 

* “ Authentication” is not a Pauline term, nor is it strictly 
adequate to Paul’s thought. The resurrection was Christ’s 
actual victory over “sin in the flesh”: apart from this victory 


we could not be delivered from “this body of death.” See 
further, Dodd, op. cit. pp. 95-96, 104-105, 118-121. 
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perience of mine and yours and the whole 
Church cannot be based on a mere illusion ; 
illusions do not turn proud men into humble 
and loving and Christian men, illusions do 
not turn a group of scattered disciples into a 
triumphant Church, nor the offscourings of 
Corinth into saints, pure and holy and clean. 
Therefore Christ must have risen from the 
dead.” 


The argument seems powerful and cogent; but perhaps 
it did not quite meet the point of the Corinthians with 
whom Paul is in controversy. Presumably they would have 
said, just as many a sincere modern Christian would say, 
“‘ We do not doubt the reality and validity of our religious 
experience and yours ; we are certain it proves that Christ 
is alive; but we think it proves that His immortal spirit 
has escaped from human limitations and the limitations 
of the body, and we see no point whatever in asserting 
that His body rose from the dead.” 

To the Greek a disembodied spirit was something quite 
natural; he was accustomed to distinguish sharply between 
soul and body as we do. Not so Paul, the Jew; to him a 
soul without a body was something horrible: it was naked ; 
a soul could have no vital existence without a body. So 
Paul did not quite understand the Corinthian point. Neither 
did the Corinthians quite understand Paul’s point; they 
probably thought that Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body meant the resuscitation of a corpse. It would 
clear away many of the difficulties people feel nowadays 
if it were realised that the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body does not mean that corpses are resuscitated, 
but that the whole personality survives death. 


Then follows a great passage on the place xv. 20-28. 
of the resurrection in the divine plan. Notice 
that Paul does not seem to be here con- 
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cerned with the fate of unbelievers.1 He is 
simply dealing with the Christian hope. Adam 
stands for the solidarity of the human family : 


- in Adam all die. Christ stands for a new 


XV. 29-34. 


beginning, a new human family: in Christ all 
shall be made alive. 


This is not universalism: Paul means simply that all 
who are united to Christ shall be made alive, exactly as 
in John it is written many years later, “he that believeth 
on Me though he were dead, yet shall he live, and he that 
liveth and believeth on Me shall never die.” 

Some have thought that Paul speaks here of a millennial 
reign of Christ; probably this is not so. Christ’s reign 
according to Paul began at the Resurrection. He shall 
reign until the last enemy be destroyed; then shall the 
Son also be subject unto Him who subjected all unto Him, 
that God may be all in all. 


Then another obscure passage of indignant 
argument, another reductio ad absurdum. Paul 
makes reference to a most curious custom for 
which there is no safe parallel in the mystery 
religions of the time nor in Judaism. 

There was apparently a custom at Corinth 
that one man should get himself baptised vica- 
riously on behalf of some other who had died 
without baptism, a custom which Paul neither 
approves nor condemns here,” and which shows 
what quasi-magical importance some of the 
Corinthians tended to lay upon the sacrament 


1 Unless we translate v. 24 not “then cometh the end,”’ but 
“then the remnant,” that is, all who are left over, a much less 
likely interpretation. 

? That Paul really approved it is to me incredible. 
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of baptism. “ What possible use can there be 
in this rite,” says Paul, “‘if there is absolutely 
no such thing as a raising of the dead ? Look 
too at the life I live; I tell you it is a daily 
death. If there be no resurrection from the 


dead, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.”’ 


There are who have sneered at this passage saying that 
the highest morality is not to act for the sake of reward, 
but without any reference to reward. These are rebuked 
by Dr Denney, who remarks, “It will be time enough to 
disparage the morality of this verse when we find the people 
who dispense with the apostolic motive leading the apostolic 
life.”’ 


Paul apparently fears that the Corinthians are 
settling down to eat, drink and be merry; for 
he warns them, ‘be not deceived, awake to 
righteousness as men from a drunken sleep 
and cease from sinning.” 

Then follows a passage half argument, half 
lyrical hymn upon the resurrection body. 
‘** Well, some one will say, how are the dead 
raised ? What sort of body will they have ?” 
Paul’s answer is in effect this, that just as 
man has an organism suited to the environment 
of this earthly life, so hereafter he will have an 
organism adapted to the spiritual life. 

‘Look at God’s power in Nature,” he says. 
“You take a seed; it has a poor husk, a humble 
body (or body of humiliation); you bury it 
in the ground, and God’s power clothes it in 
a new and wonderful and glorious body; the 


XV. 35-58. 
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body you sow is not the body that is destined 
to be: you sow a seed and God raises it a lily 
Everything in Nature has a body, an organism 
suitable to its function, men, beasts, birds, 
stars.1 So with man’s organism ; 

it is sown in corruption ; ? 

it is raised in incorruption ; 

sown in dishonour, 

raised in glory ; 

sown in weakness, 

raised in power ; 

sown an earthly body, 

raised a spiritual body.” 

By “sown” Paul probably does not mean 
‘buried ”’ but “‘ planted in an earthly environ- 
ment.” By an “earthly body,” he does not 
mean a body made of earth, nor by “ spiritual 
body ” a body made of spirit, but in each case a 
body fitted and adapted to its environment 
whether earthly or spiritual. Then he reverts 
to his idea of Christ as founder and father of 
a new humanity, a new spiritual race. Adam 
was from the earth (Gen. 11. 7); Christ was 
from heaven. As we have borne the image of 
the earthly, so we shall bear (not “let us 
bear ”’) the image of the heavenly. 

‘*“Do not misunderstand me,’ he continues, 
“it is not our physical human bodies that will 
inherit God’s kingdom. No: that of which I 
speak is a mystery. We shall not all sleep, 


1 Regarded by Paul as animate beings. 
2 “Corruption” is in modern English “ perishable matter.” 
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that is, some of us will live to see the end. But 
whether or no we have passed through death, 
we shall all be changed.” Then he breaks out 
into the sublime hymn or chant : 


“For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 

And this mortal must put on immortality. 

Now when this corruptible shall put on incorruption, 
And this mortal put on immortality, 

Then shall come to pass the word that was written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 

Where is thy victory, O death ? 
Where, O death, thy sting ?1 

Thanks be to God that giveth us the victory 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


““Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, immovable, abounding at all times 
in the Lord’s work, knowing that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord.” 

If we ask how far the resurrection of the 
body is an intelligible and credible doctrine 
to-day, we must clearly recognise that Paul 
does not argue that the particles of matter 
which have gone to the making of human 
bodies should be gathered together and reani- 
mated at “‘the last day.” Such an idea is not 
only demonstrably impossible? but also destitute 
of religious value. ‘‘ Flesh and blood shall not 
inherit God’s kingdom.” ‘“‘ Meats for the belly 
and the belly for meats,” and they shall both 
perish together. That which is alone of value 
in us is our personality which indeed under the 

1 ¥. 56 looks like a very prosaic marginal comment. 

2 How many claimants there might be for every particle! 

G 
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conditions of this life is partly revealed by our 
physical bodies but also largely concealed. 
That for which the human spirit craves and 
which is become an assurance for those who 
have entered into fellowship with God through 
Christ is that our personality shall be in- 
destructible by death and that beyond the 
experience of death there shall be recognition 
still and fellowship. If there is to be recogni- 
tion in the world beyond, if, to use philosophical 
language, the individual is not to be merged 
into the undifferentiated Absolute, there must 
be differences or marks for recognition, that is, 
there must be, if we care to use the phrase, a 
“body ”’ suitable to that new environment. But 
it must be admitted that “the resurrection ” 
of the body is not a happy term, if this is our 
meaning. 

We must not be so confused or puzzled by 
Paul’s words or our own reflections concerning 
the conditions of the future life as that we 
lose the central and ethical principle in Paul’s 
teaching. The essence of this matter is not 
physical nor philosophical but religious. 

As through Adam physical life passes to all 
the generations of men, so through Christ 
comes the new life to all who are born again. 
Our resurrection or our eternal life does not 
depend on magical rites or strange propitiations, 
as the heathen think, but upon our being in 
Christ ; and to be in Christ is to be in living 
and vital union with Christ through faith, in 
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fellowship with whom stands our eternal life. 
And if we are so united with Christ now, we 
may be sure the bond will hold for ever. 

The discussions of this chapter should not 
blind us to the fact that for Paul and the early 
Christians the greatest change had taken place 
already. If any man is in Christ, it is a new 
creation, and he is a new creature, he has 
already passed from death unto life, and dying 
is 

Only a step into the open air 


Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls. 


Death has become a great liberation; for 
our deepest aspirations cannot here be uttered, 
and our heart’s love can here be but imper- 
fectly expressed; we are hedged about by 
mortal limitation ; but it is not for ever. For 
this mortal must put on immortality and this 
corruptible put on incorruption ; and we shall 
be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is; 
and let him that hath this hope purify himself 
even as He is pure. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PAUL’S APOSTOLATE 


1 Cor. iii. 4-15, iv., ix. 1-22, xvi. 


Tuts letter has not been written in an orderly 
and systematic way. In the course of our 
exposition we have now covered the problems 
and doctrines which make up the bulk of the 
letter, but have omitted sections where the 
writer deals primarily with himself, his own 
standing in the Church and his methods of 
work. It will be convenient to consider these 
now with the last chapter in which Paul gives 
his final exhortations to the Church and closes 
with his signature and blessing. 

It is plain that Paul was of a sensitive 
and affectionate disposition. He had given up 
everything for Christ, his home, his friends, 
his natural circle; and Christ had given him 
the churches which he had been able to found. 

Paul’s love for his converts was very great ; 
he longed that it should be reciprocated. His 
trouble over the Corinthian Church was not. 
only that it was in theological error but that. 
it was disposed to repudiate himself, to deny his. 
teaching and even to question what we call 
“the validity of his orders.” For the sake 


of Christ he had become a spectacle to men and 
100 
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angels, he had been counted a fool, he had 
endured weakness and sickness, he had lost all 
his reputation; he had become little better 
than a vagabond (iv. 10, 11), hungry, thirsty, 
in rags, without a home, getting more kicks 
than halfpence.t Paul’s joy and crown and 
sufficient reward were his converts, and now, 
it seemed, many of them were repudiating him, 
and it was almost more than he could bear. 
Neither Apollos nor any other teacher must 
steal their hearts away from him that begat 
them through the Gospel. But is not Paul’s 


vehemence partly due to jealousy ? Was not © 


he a little jealous of the men who were more 
popular at Corinth than he was? We shall 
get insight into the very heart and inmost 
character of the apostle, if we can see how he 
feels towards and speaks of his rivals. 

In the divided Church of Corinth apparently 
there was a party that claimed to be loyal and 
true to the letter of Paul’s teaching ; they were 
styled or they styled themselves ‘the Paul 
party.” They come in for the strongest 
rebuke from the apostle (i. 12-17). ‘‘ How 
dare any of you say, ‘I am of Paul’? Was 
Paul crucified for you or were you baptised 
into Paul’s name? After all, (iii. 3-9) what is 
Apollos or what is Paul? They are simply 
ministers through whom you believed in Christ. 
Each of us exercised his own gift as the Lord 
gave tous. I planted—that was my function ; 


1 “ We are buffeted ” translate our dignified divines. 


iii, 3-15. 
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Apollos watered—that was his. But it was 
God that gave the increase. Be the gardeners 
and labourers never so necessary, yet in the 
end all growth and all life is God’s gift, not 
man’s production. So, then, Iam nothing and. 
Apollos is nothing: God is everything. He 
that plants and he that waters are all one, and 
each shall receive his own reward according 
to his own labour.! For we are fellow-workers. 
for God, and you are God’s husbandry, God’s 
building. If you Corinthians look upon me and 
Apollos as rival teachers and rival theologians, 
I do not look upon him in that light, nor 
does he upon me.? Like a wise master- 
builder I laid the foundation; others must 
rear the edifice ; but there is no other founda- 
tion for a Christian Church than Jesus Christ 
—and you Corinthians with your theosophical 
ideas and mystical speculations are in sad 
danger of not building upon the foundation of 
the historic person of Jesus Christ who lived 
and died and rose again. Upon that founda- 
tion let every servant of God build as best he 
can, whether his contribution be gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay or stubble. I am 
not jealous that others should continue and 
add to my work; neither do I judge what they 
do. For the Day shall decide, the fiery ordeal 


1 “Hach shall receive his own reward ... etc. Bousset 
(in die Schriften des Newen Testaments, ad loc.) calls this clause 
a vestige (Ueberbleibsel) of Jewish thought. It is at least in 
verbal opposition to the doctrine of justification by faith, 

2 Cf. xvi. 12. 
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shall test what is true and what is false. If a 
man’s work abide, he shall receive a bonus; 
if it be burned, he shall be fined, but himself 
shall be saved, like a man from a fire.”’ Notice 
how charitable and hopeful Paul is about the 
_ teachers who carry on his work; he does not 
presume to know all wisdom nor all theology ; 
let them build upon his foundation and do 
their best, they shall not miss their reward ; 
yea, even those who make grievous mistakes, 
even they shall be saved, but as from a fire. 

““Do not boast of your teachers as if they 
were rivals or as if any of them had a monopoly 
of truth, as if you must reject Apollos if you 
would have Paul, or anathematise Paul if you 
get help from Apollos ; for if you are Christians 
all things are yours, whether Paul or Apollos 
or Peter or Nature or life or death—the 
present, the future—all is yours, and you are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 

«So you must lookupon us as Christ’s servants 
and as stewards of God’s mysteries (that is, 
as those whose business it is to expound the 
Gospel and faith of Christ). Every such 
steward must be faithful and do his best,! and 
God shall decide, and when the hidden and 
dark things are illuminated and the secrets of 
their hearts laid bare, then ’—{notice Paul’s 
optimism)—“‘each one shall receive his share 
of praise from God (iv. 6). 

‘“‘T have been saying these things about Apollos 


1 Cf. Cic. pro Plancio, 25, 52. 


iii, 21-46, 


iv. 6-7. 


‘iv. 1-5. 


iv. 8-16 
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and myself, but I want you to apply them 
to yourselves; for you are jealous amongst 
yourselves, proud of your spiritual gifts and 
especially of the more showy gifts. But you 
have no cause to pride yourselves on that which 
is God’s gift and no credit to you. What gift 
have you that you did not first receive?” 
“Tt is no credit to me,” he says elsewhere 
(ix. 16), ‘if I preach the Gospel; for an in- 
ward necessity is laid upon me; woe is me , 
if I preach not the Gospel.” 

The early verses of the fourth chapter are 
rather obscure, but it is quite likely that 
dissension in Corinth had come to such a pass 
that it was proposed to call a Church meeting 
before which Paul or his doctrine in his absence 
was to be arraigned. ‘“‘ As for me,” says Paul 
proudly, “it is a very little thing to me that 
I be cross-questioned by you or by any human 
court. Why, I do not even judge myself: to 
Christ I stand or fall.’’ 

If they tried Paul before a Church meeting, 
what were the counts against him ? In the main, 
misrepresentations of his teaching, of which we 
have considered several instances already, and 
actually misrepresentation of his way of life and 
treatment of the Corinthian Church. 

“You are already satisfied, you are rich, you 
have come into your kingdom apart from us.” 

Paul is virtually quoting the Corinthians 
themselves ; they had twisted, perverted and 
misunderstood his doctrine of salvation. 
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Corinth was a great centre of the Stoic philo- 
sophy; there was shown the grave of the 
great Diogenes who had rebuked Alexander 
and had claimed to be himself a king; for it 
is knowledge, illumination, freedom from the 
cares and distractions of the world that makes 
a king. No doubt Paul in his preaching at 
Corinth had made use of this idea and developed 
it; he had spoken of the Christians’ freedom 
as part of God’s kingdom which was already 
operative on earth and into which the Christians 
had been received ; he had perhaps told them 
that they were a kingdom ;+ he must certainly 
have told them that they possessed all things, 
for they were Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 
So now these Corinthians said, ““We have 
entered upon our kingdom, we have begun to 
_ reign, we are rich and full; we have no need 
of this tiresome evangelistic preaching of 
Paul’s which is quite unsuited to enlightened 
persons such as we are; it is all very well in 
its place, but we are not children; we are 
grown up.” “But you are children,” says 
Paul : “‘ you have not grasped the simple elemen- 
tary truths of Christianity, that everything in 
Christianity springs from the Cross of Christ, 
all theology and all conduct. You think you 
have entered upon your kingdom; would 
indeed you had, that I might share your 
privileges with your kingdom! Yes, for God 
seems to display us apostles like condemned 
1 Of. Rev. i. 6. 
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criminals in the arena, a regular circus-show 
for men and angels. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but you are wise in Christ ; we are weak, 
you are strong; you have a great reputation, 
we have no honour; to this very day we go 
hungry, thirsty, ragged, kicked, homeless, earn- 
ing our own hard living with our own hands, 
being abused we bless, persecuted we endure, 
abused we try to conciliate; we are simply a 
Guy Fawkes.! I write not these things to 
make you blush,” he protests, “‘ but admonish- 
ing you as my beloved children. For even if, 
since I left you, you have had Apollos and ten 
thousand other Christian teachers, and you 
have advanced ever so far upon the way, 
still, still, you have not many fathers. 

‘‘For it was I who through the Gospel begat 
you.2 It is not well that you should boast 
yourselves of being rich and full and already 
on your thrones. Be rather imitators of me.” 


Paul is glad enough that the Corinthians should be happy ; 
the Christian life, as he has said, is a festival of joy. But 





1 Lit. “‘rinsings ” and “scraping,” but the reference is to the 
rites of the Thargelia in which figured the pharmakoi, which in 
Hellenism corresponded with the scapegoat in later Judaism 
with this difference that the pharmakot were human beings. 
See The Rise of the Greek Epic, G. Murray, p. 13. 

2 There is evidence that Paul regarded the word of Christ 
as binding, but we may notice here how free he apparently 
considers himself to set aside the letter of Christ’s teaching, 
if he keeps to the Spirit. We cannot safely assume in any case 
that he was ignorant of the relevant saying of Christ which has 
come down to us. 
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he suggests that there is something indecent in their ease, 
comfort and self-satisfaction, while he, their father in God, 
endures such hardness for Christ’s sake and knows so much 
of the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings. His is the way the 
Master went ; should not every disciple follow it also ? 


Nostrum caput rigentibus 
Christus coronis vinctus est. 
Quam delicate vivere 

Nos, membra Christi, dedecet.- 


The Christian life is the way of the Cross as well as the 
way of joy and gladness. 


“This is the reason,”’ Paul continues, ‘ why iv. 17-21. 
I sent Timothy to you.” For even this the 
Corinthians had misconstrued. “He is afraid 
to come himself,” they said. “No,” says 
Paul, ““I am coming to you myself soon, if 
the Lord will, and then I shall apprise myself 
not of the eloquence of these people who are 
puffed up but of their spiritual power. For 
the mark of the presence of God’s kingdom is 
power, not eloquence. Which will you have ? 
Shall I come with a stick or with love and a 
spirit of gentleness ? ” 

We come to further changes in chapter ix. ix, 1-19. 
Paul, we may remember, had charged the 
** stronger” brethren to be very careful in 
the matter of eating meats sacrificed to idols 
and of attending heathen dinner-parties for 
the sake of the ‘“‘ weaker” brethren. And 
some of the Corinthians seem to have said, 
“Paul is not quite so free as we are; as a 
matter of fact he knows his orders are not 
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quite valid; strictly speaking he is not an 
apostle at all.” 

They were the last persons who should have 
said that, as he reminds them (ix. 1, 2), for 
they were themselves the seal of his apostle- 
ship. ‘‘ Have I not,’ he seems to say, ‘‘ the two 
marks of a true apostolate ? Have I not seen 
the Lord and have I not been able to win souls?” 

Whether wilfully or not—we do not know 
—the Corinthians had misunderstood Paul’s 
refusal to accept support from the Corinthian 
Church. Some Corinthian detractors now 
said that he and Barnabas did this because 
they knew they had no right to maintenance. 
‘* What,” says Paul, “‘ have we no right to food 
and drink ? Have we no right to travel with 
a wife, if she be a Christian, as the other 
apostles do and the Lord’s brethren and Peter ? 
Why, it is only natural (ix. 7) that we should 
have the right to maintenance like any 
soldier or farmer, and there is O.T. precedent 
for it too (ix. 8, 9), it is written, ‘ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treads out the 
corn’: that,” says Paul, “‘is written entirely 
for our sakes.”?1_ Or again consider the ritual 
practice of the Temple (ix. 13) and finally the 
teaching of Jesus (ix. 14). It is noticeable 
that Paul does not quote the word of Jesus 
and say, “‘ that settles it’; he thinks it worth 
while to bring in all these other arguments as 


1 This, as Dr Moffatt observes, is the remark of a town- 
dweller. 
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well. “Nay,” he says, “I have a_ perfect 
Tight to maintenance, but I will not exercise 
my right for two reasons: first, it is my pride 
and boast to preach the Gospel for nothing ; } 
and, second, for the sake of my personal 
discipline (ix. 28-27).”’ 

“Tf I have kept myself free from you so as to 
be no burden to you, I certainly have not 
kept myself aloof from you. I made myself 
the servant of you all. I do not follow my 
inclinations in matters of this kind; I try so 
to live as I may best help my neighbours.” 


There was none more inflexible upon a point of principle 
than Paul: yet he can say of himself, “I became all things 
to all men.” By this he certainly did not mean that he 
weakened or accommodated the Gospel according to the 
whims and likings of his hearers ; far from that, as is shown 
by his refusal in Corinth to know anything but Christ and 
Him crucified. But he was ever careful not to give needless 
offence to any. When his work lay amongst Jews and 
when his testimony to Christian freedom was not thereby 
impaired, he behaved as a Jew, taking a vow at Cenchrez 
and worshipping in the Temple at Jerusalem; when he was 
among “weaker brethren,” he would be careful not to 
offend their conscience by eating consecrated meat; when 
he was amongst Greeks, he became so much a Greek as to 
draw largely from the vocabulary of the religions and 
philosophies to which they were accustomed, and he was 
even prepared to expound the Christian sacrament by 
the similitude of the heathen. Toa large freedom of thought 
and practice he called his converts, a freedom limited only 
by loyalty to Jesus Christ; for “other foundation can no 
man lay than{that which has been laid, Christ Jesus.” 


So AE a SE SS Reon SRC Ee Pe eo Ea 
1 Verse 17 is obscure. Paul leaves us uncertain whether he 
acts willingly or against his will. 


ix, 19-22. 


vi. I-4. 
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We may turn now to the last chapter of the 
epistle. In our “second epistle to the Cor- 
inthians,”’ we read much of the collection 
which Paul was most anxious the wealthier 
Gentile Churches should make voluntarily on 
behalf of the poor Church at Jerusalem. As 
the apostle to the Gentiles, he was no doubt 
the more anxious to show his love and loyalty 
to the Mother Church; there may also have 
been a serious danger lest Jewish Christianity 
and Gentile Christianity should slip altogether 
apart. Nothing would do more, he thought, 
to bring together and reconcile the two branches 
of the Church than that the Gentile Churches 
should send a voluntary gift to help the 
finances of the Church in Jerusalem which 
appears at this time to have been in real 
financial straits. 

Paul refers to the matter but briefly here. 
Incidentally he seems to indicate that no 
collection was taken in the Church on the 
Lord’s Day. That day had superseded the 
Sabbath in the Christian community.! It was 
therefore a suitable day on which Christians 
should lay aside as the Lord had prospered 
them for the Lord’s poor elsewhere. 


+ Never, so far as we know, till the time of Alcuin (eighth 
century) was the first day of the week called the Sabbath; it 
was not till reformation times that Christians anywhere sup- 
posed that the taboos which hedged the Jewish Sabbath should 
be referred to the Christian Lord’s Day. That day was and is 
no Sabbath but a festival unto the Lord, a commemoration of 
the Resurrection. 
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Paul’s method of raising money is worthy of our con- 
sideration. He would have this money set aside before he 
came. He did not wish any to give because it would be 
awkward or impossible to say no to him; he did not wish 
any to give under stress of an emotional appeal. No, 
every man was quietly to assess himself in God’s presence 
and the gift was to be wholly voluntary. 


Paul writes from Ephesus, where his oppor- 
tunities are great and his opponents are many ; 
so he must stay there till Whitsuntide ; but he 
promises the Corinthians a visit soon; he will 
come to them through Macedonia and, if God 
permit, spend some considerable time with 
them, perhaps a whole winter. As he cannot 
come to them at once himself, he has sent 
Timothy to spend a little time with them and 
bring him word of them.! Timothy was 
rather anxious about this visit, and Paul was 
anxious on his behalf. For Timothy was 
still young, and also the Corinthians would 
have preferred a visit from Apollos. So Paul 
specially asks for a warm welcome for Timothy, 
that he may not be nervous when he comes. 
““T did my best to get Apollos to come,” he 
continues, ‘‘and he was willing enough, but 
at present he is not free.” 

Then follows a brief exhortation. “ Re- 
member,’’ Paul says, “that you Christian men 
need not only strength of intellect but moral 


1 Jt reads as if Timothy were already on his way; in this 
case we had best assume that Timothy was travelling by the 
land route while this letter would go by sea and so anticipate 
his arrival. 


XVi. 5-12. 


Xvi. 13-14. 
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courage and steadfastness and strength of 
character; above all you need love.” 
xvi.1s-18. He turns back again to personal matters. 
The organisation of Church life was still in an 
elementary stage and was largely dependent 
upon voluntary workers. There was a man 
at Corinth, Stephen by name, who with his 
household had laid himself out to be of service 
to the Church. At the moment he was in 
Ephesus, and Paul speaks of the pleasure and 
refreshment which his presence had brought 
to him. He and the others as the bearers of 
this letter would bring pleasure and _ refresh- 
ment to them too. But even the most devoted 
workers are sometimes looked upon with 
jealousy, and perhaps Stephen liked to have 
his own way in things and felt it his due; so 
. Paul urges the people to fall in with Stephen’s 
wishes and indeed with the wishes of all who 
labour and toil for the Church as he does, and to 
show them the recognition which they deserve. 
xvi.tg-24. ‘I send you greetings from the Churches 
of Asia and from the brethren here in Ephesus, 
especially from the little company that meets 
for worship in Aquila’s house. Give one 
another the kiss of peace. I, too, send you 
greetings signed with my own hand. Ill 
betide any that love not the Lord. O Lord, 
come. The Lord bless you! My love to you 
all in Christ Jesus.” 


‘1 Or, “the Lord is at hand.” We may presume that Aramaic 
was the usual language of Paul’s private devotions. 
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